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Criticism, Claim, and Confidence 
The Realism of the Christian Conception of Man 


by GUSTAF AULEN 


REINHOLD NieEBURR in his book The Children of Light and the Children 
of Darkness describes “the children of darkness” as “moral cynics who 
know no law beyond their will and interest.” “The children of light” on 
the other side are those “who believe that self-interest should be brought 
under the discipline of a higher law.” As regards these two kinds of 
“children” the author refers to the words of the Scripture: “the children 
of this world are in their generation wiser than the children of light.” 
In a very illuminating way Niebuhr analyzes the foolishness of the chil- 
dren of light mainly as their underestimating of the power of self-will 
in human life. Therefore they are exposed to illusions that the children 
of darkness know very well how to use for their own purposes. As repre- 
sentatives of such children of light Niebuhr introduces the Utilitarians 
of the eighteenth century and the Idealists of the nineteenth, as well 
as the Marxists. However, the foolishness in question is not to be found 
only among the secularized idealists, but also in modern liberal Protes- 
tantism, which often has been “even more sentimental in its appraisal 
of the moral realities in our political life than secular idealism.” 

These observations lead us straight to the problem of the interpreta- 
tion of man. When the children of light are criticized because they 
underestimate the role played by human self-interest, that means that 
their interpretation of man is too optimistic.- Man is considered as 
being at bottom good—if not, the idea that a peaceful harmony could 
be established only by reforms of one kind or another would be quite 
inconceivable. As regards this optimistic view it may be observed that 
the movements that Niebuhr describes as belonging to the children of 
light since the eighteenth century never have ceased to fight against 
the “pessimism” and “blackpainting” that, according to them, charac- 
terize the “Christian” conception of man. However, before we investi- 
gate the justification of such charges, it may be suitable for one moment 
to look at “the children of darkness.” 
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In the present time we often hear that the value of man has become 
depreciated, that man exists in a zone of danger. Nobody can deny the 
justness of such a judgment. As regards a ruthless way of dealing with 
men our time seems to have broken all records. When men by the hun- 
dreds of thousands were shoveled into the furnaces of death, ruthlessness 
obviously had sunk to the deepest bottom. Contempt for the value of 
man could not be demonstrated more evidently. It is unnecessary to 
discuss which conception of man we find behind such actions. Or is it 
perhaps not quite unnecessary? Strange to say from Nazi-quarters also 
we could hear Christianity being accused of speaking too depreciatively 
about man. It was said that the idea of original sin ought to be replaced 
by the idea of original nobility. But, be it carefully noted, that did not 
have reference to mankind as a whole, only to those belonging to the 
“master-race.” According to this theory humanity was divided into 
men of high value and men of inferiority. But no such conceited theory 
could prevent those in power from also treating people belonging to 
the “master-race” with a complete contempt, as soon as the interest of 
power so demanded. For totalitarian endeavors man was nothing but 
an instrument used in the service of the lust for power. In fact, it is 
unnecessary to discuss this conception of man. Its signature is moral 
nihilism and cynical contempt for man. 

Undeniably there exists a connection between a totalitarian attitude 
and a depreciation of the value of man. However, that does not at all 
mean that such a depreciation appears only in totalitarian states. We 
know very well that it is to be found abundantly everywhere, even in 
democratic states. We must recognize it as a universal danger in the 
present time. Life is threatened to be more and more mechanized and 
dehumanized. However, while the democratic idea, as long as it is really 
a living and effective idea, means a counterweight to the depreciation 
of man, ruthlessness on the contrary is at home in totalitarian systems, 
whether they appear in a Nazi regime or with a Communist make-up. 
Isolation, black-out, control of science, publicity, art, and religion, the 
judicial system used as a flunkey of power—all that and much more 
as regards the oppression of liberty illustrate clearly how deep the dis- 
trust of man is in such systems and how the value of man is esteemed 
less than nothing. 

The considerations now presented demonstrate in any case the great 
importance of the question concerning the conception of man. With 
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this background I now will try briefly to fix some principal features 
of the Christian conception. 

Indubitably there exists a very widespread opinion according to which 
Christianity’s interpretation of man is thought to be a radically pessi- 
mistic one, black in the extreme. At least since the eighteenth century 
it has been very usual to criticize Christianity from this point of view. 
Philosophy and theology often have united in such a criticism. The 
background of these accusations has been a general, more or less pro- 
nounced idealism. Theology, when building on this foundation, there- 
fore can be characterized as an “idealizing theology.” 

Here different questions require our consideration, especially the 
following three. First, what kind of conception of man do we find in 
idealizing theology? Secondly, what about the nature and the state- 
ments of the “pessimism” here being criticized? Thirdly, can either of 
these two conceptions, the idealizing or the pessimistic, be considered 
as rightly expressing the Christian view? Raising these questions we 
are moving toward a domain where for long there has existed and still 
exists much confusion. 

The answer to the third of the questions now raised must be a definite 
No. A Christian realism must oppose the idealizing theology as well as 
the pessimism of the theology represented especially by pietism. 

Let us first turn to the idealizing theology to investigate the concep- 
tion of man to be found there. It will help us, to begin with, to under- 
stand its criticism of the pessimism. What is the object of this criticism? 
Obviously, it is the idea of the total depravity of man. Such an idea 
would, it is said, mean a depreciation of the value of man, and it would 
at the same time, to say the least of it, be an obstacle to all human en- 
deavors. If now the natural man, because of this innate depravity, can- 
not do anything good at all, then he has in fact no reason to try doing 
good deeds. 

However, the idealizing theology denies that this pessimistic view can 
be considered as a true Christian one. Therefore, it must try to find a 
starting point for its own interpretation of the Christian attitude and 
has found it in the Christian idea of the image of God. From this starting 
point a distinction was made between a higher, spiritual (sometimes 
also called “divine” ) part of man and a lower, sensual part. Then, the 
evil, the sin, was considered as belonging only to the lower part of man. 
The noble and distinguished part, on the contrary, was described as good. 
That means that the depravity does not reach the inner part of man. 
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Before investigating the Christian character of this conception we | 


ought to observe two consequences. When, from this point of view, the 
question of salvation is taken into consideration, it is easily understood 
that the higher nature of man must be regarded as the point where the 
divine power can find “the necessary contact.” As far as this point of 
contact makes realization of salvation possible, the salvation obviously 
is at least partly justified through this human quality. The fact of man’s 
higher nature gives God a possibility of justifying him. A second conse- 
quence is an optimistic interpretation of history. A characteristic fea- 
ture is the idea of an evolutionary progress toward a realization of the 
Kingdom of God within the boundaries of history. 

What about the Christian quality of this conception? And what about 
the rightness of the charges against the pessimistic view? 

Truly, nobody can deny that the Christian message already from the 
beginning contains very outspoken and definite statements as regards 
the extension and power of evil and of the depravity and impotence of 
man. However, here it is most important to observe when the New Tes- 
tament is speaking in that way. Such pronouncements in fact have their 
special relations. They are not statements of universal application. Be- 
cause St. Paul especially has been accused of having a very pessimistic 
and depreciative conception of man, it may be suitable to listen to two 
of his pronouncements. In the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans we hear him say: “I do not the good I want, but the evil I do 
not want is what I do... Wretched man that I am! Who will deliver 
me from this body of death?” But we also hear him say that “the Gen- 
tiles who have not the Law do by nature” what the Law requires (Rom. 
2:14). Obviously we are here confronted with two different motifs, 
and everybody knows that these two motifs have returned in different 
shapes in all the history of Christianity. 

It is indeed most important to observe the different relationships of 
these statements. There exists one relationship where we find a radical 
judgment regarding man and his impotence. But there exists also an- 
other relationship where the judgment is not radical but relative. If you 
do not clearly distinguish between these different relationships the re- 
sult inevitably will be confusion. You will completely misunderstand the 
intentions of Christianity as regards the conception of man. 

Our fathers from the time of the Reformation were quite aware of 
this very important distinction. They distinguished between tustitia civilis 
and iustitia coram dco, between the justice being valid in the human 
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fellowship and the justice being valid before God. Similar distinctions 
you will also find elsewhere in the history of theology, but they are not 
always so clearly carried out as this one from the time of the Reforma- 
tion. We need not feel dubious as to its meaning. No man can produce 
a justice that is blameless and satisfactory before God. Here all human 
“merits” disappear as snow in sunshine. Before God man stands un- 
masked. He appears as nothing but a sinner. And the sin is nothing 
secondary, it does not refer only to what is called “a lower nature” of 
man. Such a view belongs to idealistic metaphysics, but not to Chris- 
tianity. The sin is not confined to any external part, to any superficial 
stratum of man, it resides in the depth of his being, in his “heart.” There- 
fore, the justice here required cannot emanate from any human deeds. 
It can emanate only from the free grace of God, from his forgiveness. 
In this connection the statements about the impotence of man are legiti- 
mate. Here they are at home, but only here. They concern only the re- 
lationship between God and man. 

As regards the human fellowship, the human society, on the other 
hand, Christianity does not deny that man, even natural man, is able 
to do things that ought here to be done. He can perform deeds in the 
service of his neighbor. He can fight the powers of destruction and help 
to create tolerable conditions in the life of society. Certainly, because 
all human life is stamped with the mark of egocentricity, the goodness 
of all such human performances must be only a very relative one. Never- 
theless, what is good in relative way also belongs to the sphere of good- 
ness. Therefore, the picture here painted is not a picture with black 
colors only. We are rather looking at a dramatic fight where the edifying 
forces, the endeavors for righteousness and order, are wrestling with 
the disorganizing forces. 

The religious background of this view is faith in God as Creator, who 
through his universal law is working for the realization of his will, fighting 
the destructive forces of the world. When we here speak about “edify- 
ing forces,” that means, from a religious point of view, that the universal 
law of God is in function, acting as a dynamis in human life. 

We may now ask how and why this modulated description was re- 
placed by a description of human conditions and possibilities that used 
only black colors. There may be different reasons. But without doubt 
one influential reason is the tendency to transfer to the human relation- 
ship what has been said about man’s relation to God. From the fact 
that man cannot himself produce a justice valid before God it is con- 
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cluded that natural man on the whole is quite impotent to all good work. 
However, another train of thought seems to have been influential, lead. 
ing to fatal consequences. In this the starting point is an interpretation 
of salvation according to which the Kingdom of God would be realized 
within the boundaries of history, appearing as an ideal human fellow. 
ship. If this view holds good, and if, at the same time, it holds good that 
every possibility of self-salvation is excluded, then the result will easily 
be that only men who have become partakers of salvation are able to 
work for promoting better conditions on earth. We are confronted with 
the idea that only individuals having been “converted” and “changed” 
can do “anything good.” 

The “pessimistic” interpretation of man and his conditions is especially 
represented by pietism. Its strength was that it was intensely concen- 
trated on the question of salvation. If you put the best construction on 
the position of Pietism, you could say that this concentration on salva- 


tion is so exclusive that other points of view disappear. There is no 
interest left for the conglomerate of questions that an earlier theology | 


had connected with the term iustitia civilis. That means that the work 
of the law was limited to awakening the consciousness of sin, thus pre- 
paring for the work of divine grace, and that Pietism overlooked the 


work of the law as far as it served the will of God by fighting the destruc- | 


tive forces and establishing order out of chaos. This position means at 
the same time a limitation of the idea of the creation; creation becomes 
something that belongs to the past, world and society are considered as 
something profane, standing outside the divine sphere, outside the uni- 
versal law of the Creator. 

Looking back at these ideas we easily understand that the pietistic 
interpretation of man must be negative, that it must result in a state- 
ment about man’s general impotence to do anything good. But however 


comprehensible this position may be, nevertheless it cannot be acquitted | 
of being a caricature. If now such a blackening view is considered in | 


wide circles as a typical Christian view, that does not tell us anything 
about the real position of Christianity, but it does tell us very much about 
the large and tough influence of Pietism. 

However, the pietistic conception of man is, as we already have ob- 


served, not altogether a pessimistic one. If the picture of the conditions | 
of natural man is dark, the picture of the Christian life is so much the ( 
brighter. The idea is that the Christian man, the converted and re- | 


generated man, thanks to having been changed, can perform the good 
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deeds that the natural man cannot. Although the possibility of a com- 
plete freedom from sin is rather seldom maintained, the dominating 
view is a perfectionist one: even if the sin has not completely disappeared, 
even if there still may be some survivances left, nevertheless the sin is 
more and more diminishing and disappearing. 

As regards the relation to “the world” and human society this pietistic 
type can present two quite different positions, that in fact are opposed 
to each other. The attitude can be characterized by indifference and 
passivity in relation to the world, but it can also be characterized by an 
intense activity. In the first mentioned case it is emphasized that all the 
world lies in the power of evil, and that therefore it must be the Chris- 
tian’s duty as much as possible to isolate himself from the world to re- 
main blameless and untainted. In the second case, the Christian duty 
is considered as an obligation to change the world. When thus the solu- 
tion of the problems of the world is considered as a Christian monopoly, 
the explanation of this attitude is the thought that only the converted 
and regenerated man can perform the will of God, and that he also really 
performs it. 

Behind the attitude of passivity you find the idea that the Kingdom 
of God because of its other-worldliness cannot be realized within the 
boundaries of history. On the other side the background of the attitude 
of activity obviously is the idea that the Kingdom of God will be realized 
in history as an ideal human fellowship through the work of regenerated 
men. From this point of view the general interpretation of man certainly 
is a pessimistic one, but optimism as regards the Christian life is so much 
the greater. 

What about this view of the Christian life? What about its Christian 
quality? Can it be considered as genuine and thorough? Our answer 
must be a definite No. This view is, to say the least, one-sided. It repre- 
sents an idealization of the Christian life that does not conform to plain 
facts, and therefore it cannot escape being captivated with the land of 
Utopia. The outlook in question is losing, or has already lost, the double- 
sidedness that characterizes the Christian life. Two things are essential 
for this life: the fulness of the gift that God gives and the relativity of 
the Christian’s fulfilment of the will of God. The New Testament testi- 
fies ever again to these two facts, speaking about the inexhaustible gift, 
the richness of forgiveness and sonship, but at the same time giving all 
kinds of admonitions, thus illustrating the relativity of the fulfilment of 
God’s law. If you read without interruption the seventh and the eighth 
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chapters of the Epistle to the Romans you will get the strongest impres- 
sion of this double-sidedness of the Christian outlook. 

However, nowhere in the history of Christianity is this double-sided. 
ness so accentuated as in the famous formula of the Reformation, where 
the Christian man is described as simul iustus et peccator, at the same 
time justified and sinner. Its magnitude is its truth. This truth holds 
good whether you take up a religious or an ethical point of view. No 
description of the Christian life has united confidence and humility to 
such a degree as this accentuated formula. The outlook is here com- 
pletely free from every embellishment and idealization of the Christian 
life as it exists under earthly conditions. But it is at the same time wholly 
stamped by the confidence that has its origin only in the unspeakably 
rich gift of God. Therefore, it is healthily free from the two great dan- 
gers menacing all human life, including the Christian life—presumption 
and desperation. 

That being the case, the formula here mentioned can be a reliable 
help in examining the quality of Christian realism. It does not belong 
to any special Christian type; it reveals the actual character of the 
Christian life and is perfectly confirmed by Christian experience through- 
out the ages. 

If measured by this standard, the idealizing as well as the pietistic 
theology falls short. When the idealizing theology speaks about the two 


parts of man, a lower and a higher, when it tells us that the depravity | 
of man belongs only to the lower part and that man therefore must be | 


considered as essentially good, then this theology lacks due realism. It 
builds upon illusions and leads, therefore, to Utopian consequences. 

But the weakness of this theory cannot be overcome by a division of 
a different kind, executed by the pietistic theology. Here the dividing 
line is not between a lower and a higher nature of man, but between the 
natural man as quite impotent to all good work, and the Christian man 
as considered able to fulfil the will of God. Both these statements are 
lacking the necessary realism. The statement about the natural man’s 
impotence to all good work is not true as regards the human relationship. 
And the statement about the capability of the Christian man is out of 
touch with real life. In both cases there exists a possibility of a relative 
performance of one’s duty within the boundaries of human relation- 
ships. But in neither case can the limit of relativity be transcended. 

A sign of the lack of realism in the pietistic attitude can be found in 
a question such as this: How can it be explained that men, standing 
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afar from Christianity, sometimes can perform deeds of such a quality 
that they put confessing Christians to shame? That is a typical pietistic 
question, one impossible to answer from the starting point of pietism. 
From the point of view of a Christian realism, on the other hand, the 
religious answer to this question is to be found quite simply in faith in 
the living God who is still working, who works not only by his gospel, 
but also by his law, and who in his powerfulness can use as his instru- 
ments even men who do not confess his name. 

However, considering the ideas here unfolded, I suspect that there 
may be readers who will ask if these points of view are not risky. What 
about the contribution of Christianity to the life of society? This ques- 
tion certainly claims our attention. Trying to deal with such a question 
I will now sum up what I have to say in three main statements. 

First, a realistic Christian conception of man means a healthy criti- 
cism of all illusionary opinions, those existing within Christendom as 
well as those existing outside Christianity. 

To surrender oneself to illusion is no harmless business. On the con- 
trary, it is a most dangerous attitude. Not only because such a behavior 
leads to disappointments, there are also other reasons. One is that the 
result will be conceitedness. Another is that such a doctrinary attitude 
can only too easily be carelessly exploited by the cynics, “the children 
of darkness.” 

Christianity knows very well how egocentricity is inseparably con- 
nected with all human life, and this insight makes all illusions impossible. 
That also has reference to illusions linked to “Christian” theories. A 
realistic conception of the Christian life excludes every idealization. Here 
the result must be a deep humility which is most clearly conscious of 
how very relative are all good deeds performed in the human world. 
Christian conceitedness is in fact a self-contradiction. This allows no 
place for the idea of establishing a fellowship of perfection on earth— 
salvation in the Christian sense means something quite different. But 
if such a caricature of the Kingdom of God falls to pieces, then the same 
thing must happen also to all the secularized substitutes for the King- 
dom of God that have played such an important role in history, from 
the optimistic theories of the eighteenth century up to the political ideal- 
im and Marxism of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Niebuhr 
says in his book mentioned above that democracy means “ a method 
of finding proximate solutions for insoluble problems.” This statement 
can very well be applied to the whole of history. Certainly it is true of 
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the whole drama of human history where good and evil will never cease 
to fight each other and to be mixed with each other. Here victories and 
defeats will always alternate. No victory will be definite. After every 
victory new problems and difficulties will arise. 

However, the question now may be raised if this relativizing view must 
not lead to resignation, perhaps also to passivity. Our second main state- 
ment will give the necessary answer. Here it must be emphasized that 
Christianity means an unshirkable responsibility. In Christianity we 
meet an unshirkable claim—the claim of the divine law whose main 
principle is that one should take care of one’s neighbor and therefore 
also of the fellowship as a whole. Consequently, not only passivity but 
also resignation are condemned and excluded. They have no rights in 
Christianity. 

It would be false pretention to consider all endeavors for righteous- 
ness and justice as a Christian prerogative. From a Christian point of 
view every endeavor to take care of our neighbors in any way, wherever 
we find such endeavors, must be greeted with joy and thankfulness. 
The signature of Christianity is not pretentiousness but consciousness of 
responsibility. Because the claim raised by the law of the Creator, by 
the will of God, is unshirkable it can never be relativized. Truly, here 
every tendency towards a relativizing attitude must be excluded. From 
a rational point of view you will indubitably meet a sliding scale of 
different values. Some individuals must be considered as having very 
high values, others low values, and still others no values at all. Then 
there exist no obstacles to treating men according to this sliding scale 
of different values. Certainly it ought not to be denied that the idea of 
the value of man has rendered the cause of righteousness invaluable 
service. But the idea of the value of man itself cannot guarantee the 
exclusion of a relativizing attitude. Such a guarantee can only be found 
in a claim that is not acquainted with any compromise. Nor is it an acci- 
dent that, according to the New Testament, the claim on man to take 
care of his neighbor is never justified by his value or quality. The claim 
is unshirkable, and as such it is the true foundation of righteousness and 
justice. 

In this connection some few words may be added about another fun- 
damental importance of the claim here emphasized. This claim, being 
constitutive for all human fellowship, is directed just as much to the 
entirety as to the individual. It opposes an isolating and destructive in- 
dividualism just as much as it opposes an enslaving, terrorizing collecti- 
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vism. It need scarcely be said that this double-sided attitude of criticism, 
especially in the present situation, has a mission of vital importance to 
fulfil. 

Finally I am proceeding to the third main point of view: Christianity 
means an unconquerable confidence. Nobody would say that such things 
as confidence, faith, and hope are characteristic features of the present 
time. Far stronger are the testimonies of insecurity, anxiety, dread, and 
discouragement. We are strongly imbued with the feeling that we are 
walking on quaking ground, and it is rather difficult to resist the temp- 
tation to paint the future in dark, apocalyptical colors. However, in 
spite of all that, faith remains the main word of Christianity. And faith 
speaks daringly about the Kingdom “that cannot be shaken.” 

Resignation yields to the conviction that history, in spite of all, has a 
meaning and a goal. That does not mean that the obscurity and the 
mysteriousness of history would disappear—the words of St. Paul that 
“now we see in a mirror dimly” remain valid. It means, therefore, still 
less any new uncritical idealization of the movement of history, that 
would try, with naive self-conceitedness to stamp certain human ideals 
and endeavors with the hallmark of infallibility and of the Kingdom of 
God. On the contrary, the relativity, the ambiguousness, and the limi- 
tation of all human performances appear in a clearer light when con- 
fronted with the Kingdom “that is not from hence.” But if, therefore, 
the Kingdom of God cannot be localized, if it is not “coming with signs 
to be observed,” it is nevertheless “in the midst” of us, having its an- 
chorage in this temporal world, where the victory of Christ is the prece- 
dent condition for its permanent fight against the forces of destruction, 
and at the same time the guarantee that God’s goal, transcending all 
human possibilities, finally will be realized. 

Thus the gift of Christianity to the human fellowship could be summed 
up in three words: humility, responsibility, and confidence. The hu- 
mility is conditioned by the fact that the relativity of all human endeavors 
is being radically unveiled and all conceitedness thereby radically con- 
demned. The responsibility has its motive in the moral claim that is 
superior to every compromise and that, therefore, cannot be relativized. 

But however fundamentally important these two functions of Christianity 
may be, especially in a time of widespread moral dissolution, neverthe- 
less the greatest gift is to be found not in the moral but in the religious 
sphere, not in the law, but in the gospel which is the firm basis of uncon- 
querable faith and living hope. 











“Know Thyself” 


The Biblical Doctrine of Human Depravity 


by JAMES I. McCORD 


No oTHER field of theological inquiry has been cultivated quite so ex- 
tensively in the past two decades as anthropology, or the doctrine of man. 
Nearly every important contemporary theologian has felt compelled to 
provide a book, often his most significant, in this area. Moreover, in 
secular ideologies the doctrine of man has been the determining factor in 
their interpretations of history. As Emil Brunner has suggested, “The 
fact that binds together the most influential thinkers of recent genera- 
tions, those whose thought was capable of determining the thought not 
only of other thinkers, but of the masses, and through them of determin- 
ing the whole course of political development—Charles Darwin, Fried- 
rich Nietzsche, and Karl Marx—was this: that each of them gained 
power, directly or indirectly, over a considerable section of mankind by 
his view of man, by his ‘anthropology.’ ”! 

In American theology the dominant movement, Christian realism, is 
essentially an anthropology. Its unifying center consists in a reappraisal 
downward of man’s capacities and in the rediscovery of man as sinner. 
In a large measure this has been simply a commentary on brute fact. 
Human perfectibility is difficult to maintain in the face of the complete 
breakdown of world order. Unfortunately, however, the value of realistic 
theology has been limited largely to criticism. When it turned to a posi- 
tive statement, the results were disappointing. Instead of generating a 
distinctive theology, it lapsed into a sterile neo-orthodoxy or into a vague 
symbolism’ which failed to apprehend the depth of the biblical point of 
view. 

When one turns to the Bible for the doctrine of man as sinner, he 
encounters two difficulties at the outset. In the first place, the subject 





1. Man in Revolt, trans. by Olive Wyon (London: Lutterworth Press, 1939), p. 34. 

2. In this connection I have not yet seen an adequate answer to A. E. Murphy’s penetrating 
review and criticism of Niebuhr’s The Nature and Destiny of Man in The Journal of Philosophy, 
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of the Bible is God and not man. Its theme is “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God,’’’ and its burden is the proclamation of the evangel, “that God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.”* The Bible is primarily 
a message for man, but it does not purport to present a doctrine of man. 
A second difficulty arises when one tries to extricate biblical anthro- 
pology from the Augustinian interpretation of Paul. While Augustine 
has had tremendous influence on Western theological thought, it is doubt- 
ful that he does justice to the biblical account of the nature of sin on 
two scores. He overgeneralizes Paul’s comparison between Adam and 
Jesus Christ in Romans 5:12, and in defining the nature of sin as a pri- 
r 4 vatio boni he betrays that he was never able to free himself from Neo- 
platonism. It is generally agreed today that Augustine had two bases 

for his anthropology, and it is highly probable that philosophical con- 
siderations determined his biblical exegesis in the passage in question. 
The key to the biblical doctrine of man, then, is not the prehistorical 
figure Adam, but Jesus Christ, the God-man. The mystery of the In- 
: carnation wherein the divine entered human history and identified him- 
self with human nature discloses to us our true humanity. This does not 
mean that the humanity of Jesus Christ is not unique or that anthro- 

pology is absorbed in soteriology, as Pierre Maury has observed.’ Rather, 

| in Jesus Christ who was “made. . . sin for us’”® is the depth of man’s sin 
revealed, as in his perfect humanity is seen the victory over sin and death. 
The biblical understanding of man begins and ends in God. Man is 

) a “theological being” who is both a part of nature and who transcends 
nature, but his transcendence always has priority. He is made in God’s 
image,’ a little lower than the angels,® the crown of all creation,’ with 
dominion over the works of God’s hands and with all things under his 
feet.'° As image-bearer he is capable of knowing God and of responding 
to God’s word. At the same time, there is a dialectical tension. He is 
also a slave to sin, “dead in trespasses and sins.’""’ At the heart of human 
nature it is assumed that there is something radically wrong, that man’s 
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nature has been twisted, and that only the victory of the Cross is power- 
ful enough to redeem him. 


Sin as Rebellion 


The fact of sin constitutes the central problem of the Gospel record. 
Death itself is only symptomatic of this deeper malady. However, the 
assumption of the universality of sin in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments does not mean that sin originates from nature, that it is a by- 
product of man’s creatureliness. In this respect the biblical view differs 
materially from other anthropologies. Sin is not a product of the lowest 
in man’s nature but a product of the misuse of his highest endowment, 
his capacity for fellowship with God. It is not indigenous to man’s true 
nature but contrary to it.’* Hence sinful man is “de-natured man.” This 
is what Emil Brunner means when he writes: “Sin is never the beginning; 
it always comes second. Sin always has a history behind it.” It presup- 
poses a divine-human relation that has been broken. Both the story of 
Eden in Genesis and the parable of the prodigal son in Luke illustrate 
that sin presupposes communion and results in alienation. 

Sin emerges out of unbelief and takes the pattern of rebellion against 
God. It has a deeper dimension than the transgression of a moral code, 
for its character is both personal and decisive. It is personal because 
it involves a conception of God’s character, and it is decisive in that it 
represents a definite rejection of God’s claim. 

Both of these elements are brilliantly depicted in the narrative of the 
Fall. God, who is gracious and righteous, creates man, whose origin is 
out of God’s love and whose purpose is to love God. In this man differs 
from all the rest of creation. He alone can be addressed by God and can 
respond in communion. He is the apex of creation, but he is not infinite. 
The prohibition, “But of the fruit of the tree which in in the midst of 
the garden . . . ye shall not eat of it,”’* means simply that man is finite, 
that there are limits about him, and that he is not God. Moreover, man’s 
freedom to obey or disobey the divine command is assumed. But sin arises 
out of mistrust. Man is afraid to trust the divine destiny and to accept 





12. “We say . . . that man is corrupted by a natural depravity, but which did not originate 
from nature . . . it is rather an adventitious quality or accident, than a substantial property 
originally innate.” John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion., Bk. I1, Chap. 1, par. 11. 

13. Revelation and Reason, trans. by Olive Wyon (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1946), p. 26. 
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his limits. The rebellion that follows is a decisive act of repudiation, a 
trusting of self over against God. 

As the Old Testament revelation unfolds, the sin of Adam is re-en- 
acted in the life of God’s people. Again and again they resist God’s sov- 
ereign will. Yahweh declares unto Moses at Sinai: “I have seen this 
people, and, behold, it is a stiffnecked people.”” Indeed, the conception 
of sin as rebellion underlies both the covenant and the law, the two uni- 
fying principles in the life of Israel. 

When we come to the prophets, sin’s dominant motif continues to be 
conceived of as rebellion against God. It has often been assumed that 
the prophets were interested in the problem of sin primarily from the 
ethical standpoint, but recent study has shown that they were first of 
all religious prophets and only secondarily ethical teachers.”® As religious 
prophets their standard of judgment was God and not an ethical code, 
and their conception of sin was basically in terms of a distorted relation- 
ship between man and God. In the first two chapters of Amos, for ex- 
ample, the prophet numbers, one by one, the neighboring kingdoms, 
arraigns them before God’s judgment, and specifies the charge of re- 
bellions'’ against God. Hosea indicts his people for revolting against 
God’s covenant, for their unfaithfulness to Yahweh, while Isaiah, pic- 
turing the relation between God and Israel in terms of father and son, 
opens his prophecy with the charge: “I have nourished and brought 
up children, and they have rebelled against me. The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but Israel doth not know, my people 
doth not consider.”"* Micah echoes the same indictment when he de- 
clares: “He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?”” 

The Synoptics always speak of sin as personal and decisive. The par- 
able of the prodigal son opens with an assertion of self-will: “Give me 
the portion of goods that falleth to me.””’ Rather than to enjoy his gifts 
in his father’s house and in the freedom of his father’s service, the son 





15. Exod. 32:9. 

16. Norman H. Snaith, Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (Philadelphia: The West- 
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17. Professor Snaith, commenting on the prophets’ serious view of sin, writes: “Their most 
characteristic word is pesha, the word which is translated ‘transgression’ by the English Versions, 
but actually means ‘rebellion.’ ”’ Jbid., p. 79. 
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20. Luke 15:12. 
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chooses to affirm his autonomy and to claim the illusory freedom that 
is a correlate of self-affirmation. In the parable of the wicked husband- 
men, the same pattern is evident. The gift of God is freedom in his serv- 
ice, but man denies the claim of God, beating, stoning, and killing God’s 
emissaries, until at last the son himself is slain. Professor Burrows has 
noted that Jesus never speaks of sin in the abstract, but always of specific 
sins.” 

Often it is contended that a new idea of the nature of sin is found in 
the Pauline literature, an almost gnostic identification of sin and “flesh.” 
But Paul’s doctrine of the flesh is quite different from Hellenistic dualism 
which held the locus of sin to be the body and promised salvation through 
asceticism and death. His description of human life is in terms of con- 
flict between two warring principles, the flesh and the spirit. The former 
represents the natural man, or self,” and is at enmity with God, while 
the latter stands for the new man made in the image of Jesus Christ.” 
To Paul sin is not the negative product of an alien and hostile substance 
—flesh—but the positive perversion of the relationship between man 
and God. 

The nature of this relationship is set forth in the first chapter of 
Romans. Paul’s aim in this epistle is not to formulate a doctrine of the 
origin of sin, but to establish two things: first, that sinful man—both 
Jew and Gentile—is “without excuse”; and, second, that justification 
and reconciliation come through Jesus Christ. In order to accomplish 
this, he begins by affirming that man cannot escape God, that he is bound 
to him even in his sin. God’s witness is constant and his claim is never 
withdrawn. God’s revelation of himself in nature, both external and 
internal, does not constitute the basis of a theology of nature, as has been 
supposed; rather it furnishes the basis of human responsibility, for man 
“holds down the truth in unrighteousness.” Here Paul is not describing 
a single act of disobedience but a continuous process that goes on in the 
life of every man. Man uses his freedom in an attempt to free himself 
from God and to obliterate all traces of God’s presence and sovereignty. 

The conception of sin in the Fourth Gospel does not differ materially 
from Paul’s. The affirmation that “the Word became flesh’ rules out 
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any possibility of a gnostic dualism of spirit and matter. The world is 
the object of God’s love,” although “the world knew him not.’”’ As W. F. 
Howard has written: “To St. John . . . the world is the mass of mankind 
mobilized in defiance of the divine purpose. . . . It raises its head arro- 
gantly against the Creator.” Men love the darkness rather than the 
light,” and choose evil rather than God. As in Paul, the light that shin- 
eth in darkness” constitutes the background of human responsibility. 
Against the revelation of God man rebels, and he is, therefore, without 
excuse. 

The first characteristic of sin, then, may be summarized in the con- 
fession: “Against thee, thee only, have I sinned.”*' Sin is always viewed 
within a divine and personal frame of reference. God’s purpose for man 
and his claim upon man are given as the background for responsible 
existence. But responsible existence entails freedom, and freedom en- 
tails possibility, the possibility to misuse the divine gift. The source of 
sin, therefore, is not in man’s contingent existence, but in his will. It 
manifests itself in self-love and pride, in open hostility and rebellion 
against God. 


Sin as Egocentricity and Idolatry 


The second element in the biblical view of sin is man’s enthronement 
of his ego. Rebellion, the positive negation of God, is followed by the 
substitution of another god—the self. In the Genesis narrative man is 
tempted to overstep his bounds by the promise “ye shall be as gods.”” 
This insinuation, as Soren Kierkegaard has shown, touches the heart 
of man’s perplexity, for by exalting the self beyond the limits God has 
decreed, man hopes to resolve the tension arising out of the ambiguity 
of his existence as both a child of nature and a child of the spirit. He 
responds by claiming the right to order his own life and to become the 
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center of his own world. His is the sin of Titanism, the usurpation of 
the divine prerogative, and the result is that man becomes incurvatus 
in se, to use Luther’s expression, selfishly turned in toward himself. 

Exaltation of the self, however, is but the first stage in a wider pattern. 
Its correlate is idolatry. The “self-ordered” life fails to mitigate man’s 
anxiety and quiet his fears. Indeed, they are intensified. The contin- 
gency of life is accentuated. Man hears the voice of God and is afraid. 
He seeks stability by projecting his ego into idols, into false gods that 
he can control. Hence, Paul writes that man has “changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God for the likeness of an image.” Luther’s dis- 
junction, Gott oder Abgott, is a valid description of man’s psychological 
processes. His existence demands a principle around which he can or- 
ganize and by which he can direct his life. He must choose, therefore, 
not whether he will serve God but which God he will serve, the God who 
made him or the gods he has made. 

It is unfortunate that the word idolatry has all but disappeared from 
the vocabulary of today, while, at the same time, the concept has been 
relegated to the science of comparative religions as an obsolete practice 
once utilized by mankind in the quest for God. The Old Testament 
writers are one in their insistence that idolatry is quite different from 
tentative steps toward a clearer apprehension of God. It is second and 
not first, and must be understood as a distorted replica of the true God. 
Idolatry represents the attempt of man to achieve his ends through 
means other than God, and to organize his life around that which is less 
than God. For the idol makes no absolute claim, and man can control 
it for his own immediate ends. Idolatry symbolizes the short cut that is 
faith’s indomitable foe and is a product of the narrow and limited per- 
spective of man apart from God. 

The conception of sin as idolatry furnishes the clue to the meaning 
of the Second Commandment: “Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven 
image .. . for I Jehovah thy God am a jealous God.” The image is 
forbidden precisely because God is jealous, because the image becomes 
his substitute and rival and not merely because the incorporeal is superior 
to the corporeal. The idol need not be a sensuous object equipped with 
magical power—a graven image—for idolatry has a much wider con- 
notation. Any act growing out of man’s selfish will is idolatrous. In this 
sense idolatry is a quality of human behavior. 
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The Old Testament abounds with illustrations of the various forms 
idolatry may take. Sometimes it is crude and vulgar, as in the worship 
of the golden calf in Exodus, the sacrifices to the Moabite god in Num- 
bers, the serving of the Canaanite gods in Judges, and the apostasy of 
Israel during the time of Ahab and Jezebel. At other times idolatry is 
more subtle and refined. It consists in trust in foreign alliances (Isaiah) 
and in indifference to human need and the acquisition of wealth by 
social injustice (Amos). Paul Minear has catalogued a few of the many 
types of idolatry listed by the Exilic prophets, a list that includes pride 
in human wisdom, trust in one’s beauty, reliance on horses and chariots, 
immunity to God’s demands and vision, and denial of God’s reality, 
power, and control.” 

In the New Testament the prayer of the Pharisee breathes the spirit 
of idolatry: “God, I thank thee, that I am not as the rest of men.”™ 
His is the sin that belongs to ecclesiastical standing and to the moral 
nature. To Paul ritual and race may also become the elements of idolatry, 
“circumcised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews”**—things to be counted but refuse 
in order to gain Christ. In fact, the entire account of the rejection of 
Jesus Christ is an object lesson in the idolatry of race-ego, the tendency 
of man to create a god and then to cling stubbornly to it, even in the 
presence of the living God. 


The Origin and Nature of Depravity 


So far in our discussion, sin has been defined as a misuse of man’s high- 
est endowment, his capacity for fellowship with God. As such its pat- 
tern is, first, that of mistrust and rebellion, and, second, egocentricity 
and idolatry. From this description several conclusions necessarily follow. 
In the first place, it is clear that the Bible makes no attempt to explain 
the origin of sin. In Genesis its existence is presupposed. “The Fall is 
not occasioned by the transgression of Adam; but the transgression was 
presumably its first manifestation.”“” The first significant act that is 
recorded is the occasion of man’s sin. This should not be interpreted 
as the basis of a radical dualism of God and Satan whereby evil becomes 
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an absolute power inherent in the structure of the universe. Throughout 
the course of Christian thought perplexity over the inability to explain 
the origin of evil has led many to posit a second power over against God 
and to interpret history as the arena of their cosmic struggle. Such an 
interpretation, for example, underlies the Christian gnosticism of Nicho- 
las Berdyaev, especially his conception of the Ungrund as the unfathom- 
able abyss out of which both God and man emerge. Edwin Lewis, in his 
recent book, The Creator and the Adversary," espouses much the same 
position. Rejecting the monistic point of view in which all reality is 
traced to one source, the will of God, he adopts a philosophy of conflict 
involving a second principle which goes down to the very roots of ex- 
istence, a demonic discreativity directed against God’s creativity. 

Both Berdyaev and Lewis, however, fail to take into account the 
uniqueness of biblical satanology. Although the idea of Satan developed 
rather late and undoubtedly has traces of Persian influence, Satan is 
never depicted in terms of the principle of primordial evil, a Hebrew 
version of Angra Mainyu. He seems to have been a victim of his own 
rebellious pride and will to power, and in no sense coexistent with God. 
In poetic language in the Prologue to Job, he is described as possessing 
limited power and operating within definite limits prescribed by God. 
Moreover, in the light of biblical eschatology Satan’s fate is even more 
sharply defined, since all question concerning his final destiny is removed. 
Satan is often identified with the serpent in the Genesis story, but the 
serpent does not stand for evil. He simply misinterprets the ambiguous 
and contingent situation of man. Instead of explaining the origin of 
evil he illustrates its presence. 

If the Bible does not attribute the origin of evil to an absolute source 
in opposition to God, neither does it make the source of evil God him- 
self. When God’s creative work was completed, the result received divine 
approbation in the verdict: “Behold, it was very good.”** The Bible 
is seemingly unaware of the dualism implicit in the dichtomic and tricho- 
tomic views of man so long popular in systematic theology. Instead of 
disintegrating man into two substances or three, it uniformly treats him 
as a unity of body and soul, created for responsible existence and good. 
Evil then enters into goodness and permeates it in its entirety, rather 
than into a substance alien to the spirit. 
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The genius of the biblical account of evil lies in the fact that it escapes 
both of the errors described above, that of absolute dualism and that 
of ascribing evil directly to God. Sin is the inevitable correlate of free- 
dom and personality, but no attempt is made to ascertain its genesis. 
To do so would perforce reduce the problem of sin from the level of the 
moral to the level of nature. In this connection J. S. Whale concludes: 
“Man’s sinful will cannot be explained: it must remain as the one com- 
pletely irrational fact in a world which God created.”” 

From this study a second conclusion also follows. The Bible does not 
teach a doctrine of total depravity, in the sense that man is “utterly in- 
disposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined 
to all evil.” Despite alleged evidence to the contrary, it is doubtful that 
Reformed theology has ever consistently maintained such a view. Calvin 
himself was reluctant to allow that the image of God in man was com- 
pletely destroyed. In order to vouchsafe man’s essential humanity he 
introduced what Emil Brunner has called the “doubtful concept” of a 
relic which remains in sinful men. Again, one can appreciate the flour- 
ishing doctrine of common grace in Reformed theology only when he 
sees it as an attempt to correct the excesses of total depravity. For the 
evident accomplishments of sinful men in history, the presence of the 
good, the true, and the beautiful in their lives, hardly jibe with the defi- 
nition cited above. Today, with the revival of Calvinistic theology, there 
is no doctrine that needs more to be reworked than that of common grace. 

The emphasis given to the doctrine of depravity by the Reformers is, 
from the vantage point of history, understandable. It was a reaction 
against the optimism of Renaissance anthropology and, more especially, 
against the humanism latent in Roman Catholicism. Paul, with whom 
they felt the closest affinity, had faced a similar situation within the 
context of Judaism, and had met it with the theory of human inability 
and salvation by grace. But there is a world of difference between human 
inability as attested throughout the Scriptures and the doctrine of total 
depravity. 

The old doctrine of total depravity has been linked with the theory of 
original sin in such a way that Adam’s sin became disastrously determi- 
native for all mankind, and the locus classicus for such a position is said 
to be Romans 5:12-21. But it seems hardly fair to Paul, not to mention 
the other scriptural writers, to construct biblical anthropology on this 
passage alone. For one thing, it is based on dubious exegesis. Paul de- 
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velops his view of man in the early chapters of the epistle and in this 
passage he is discussing the extent of Christ’s redemptive work. The 
figure of Adam is introduced for comparison and not to account for sin’s 
origin. Too, it seems strange that the Adamic origin of sin and depravity 
is not mentioned in the Old Testament, save for the mooted passage in 
Genesis. Finally, the implication of Romans 5:12 is that death and not 
sin was transmitted by Adam. The traditional interpretation distorts 
the meaning of the entire letter, for it tangibly weakens the personal 
character of Christ’s redemption and tends to reduce salvation to a mere 
bookkeeping transaction. 

Again, this doctrine as it has been formulated in history is misleading 
because it leads to a conception of sin that is static and impersonal. In 
making the sin of one man decisive for all mankind it results in a crude 
determinism more closely akin to the moira concept of Greek tragedy 
than to the righteous will of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Even Romans 5:12 concludes with the assertion “for that all sinned.” 
To deny this leads to the loss of individuality and to a denial of human 
responsibility. 

Nevertheless, there is a deep insight involved in the doctrine of total 
depravity that must not be lost. It does not mean that every man is as 
bad as he can be, but that all men are sinful and that their sin extends 
to the whole of their nature. We have said that in biblical psychology 
man is a unity, a total personality created to enjoy communion with God. 
To say that man is depraved means that his “being-in-communion” has 
now become “being-in-sin.” The source of trouble is the whole person- 
ality which was made to be God-centered but is now self-centered. Man’s 
entire nature has been changed from its original purpose to a purpose 
alien to God. He is apart from God in darkness and perdition, dead in 
trespasses and sin. 

Total depravity, therefore, refers to the consequences of a severed 
relationship rather than to a substantial defacement. Not something in 
man but man’s being itself is twisted. This is experienced as alienation 
from God and as subjection to his wrath. The God of love becomes the 
God of wrath, and freedom in his service becomes bondage to the law. 
It is also seen in man’s spiritual inability. He cannot achieve the destiny 
for which he was created nor can he originate the love of God in his 
heart. Even the knowledge that he is the enemy of God and under his 
wrath is not available to him. It is knowledge that transcends the cate- 
gories of speculative anthropology. The Socratic injunction, “know thy- 
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self,” is impossible apart from Jesus Christ, for man has no basis by which 
to know until he is known. 

That the New Testament shares this serious view of human depravity 
is attested by the fact that redemption is always conceived as a divine 
gift, coming down from above. It is a new birth, a destruction of the 
sinful self, and an implantation of new life in the image of Jesus Christ. 
Jesus tells his disciples: “Except ye turn, and become as little children, ye 


shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven,” and to Nicodemus 


he repeats: “Ye must be born anew.’”® In II Corinthians 5:17 Paul 
declares: “Wherefore if any man is in Christ, he is a new creature,” 
while in a moving autobiographical passage in Galatians he confesses: 
“IT have been crucified with Christ; and it is no longer I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me: and that life which I now live in the flesh I live in 
faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself up for me.”” 

Redemption, therefore, is more than forgiveness. It entails release 
from the bondage of a world of sin and the impartation of power by 
which man can reorient his life. That this cannot be done by might or 
by power is the universal testimony of experience and of the Scriptures. 
Only the power of God is strong enough to break the circle of self-cen- 
teredness that encases man and to restore his original being in relatedness 
to God. That God has done this in Jesus Christ is the gospel, “the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 








44. Matt. 18:3. 
45. John 3:7. 
46. Gal. 2:20. 








“What is Man?” 


The Biblical Doctrine of the Image of God 


by JOHN NEWTON THOMAS 


THE IMPORTANT role in theology played by the doctrine of the divine 
image is out of all proportion to the meager space allotted it in Scripture. 
Four references in Genesis and eight in the writings of Paul exhaust the 
list. Not only so, but the Bible gives no definition of the term, beyond 
referring to “knowledge” (Col. 3:10), “righteousness and holiness of 
truth” (Eph. 4:24), as aspects of the image of God in the “new man.” 

In view of this paucity of biblical guidance, there is small wonder 
that a variety of views has emerged regarding the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the doctrine. Both the paucity of guidance and the variety of 
views should warn the interpreter that the pitfalls of eisegesis in the 
area of this problem are particularly numerous and well camouflaged. 
Some point of view must be adopted, however, and we shall, therefore, 
proceed on the principle that the image of God in man refers to any- 
thing in which man resembles God. It is difficult to see what objection 
could be taken to this as a purely formal statement, although discussions 
of the image have not often proceeded in this manner. One controversial 
conclusion will immediately follow: the Roman Catholic distinction 
between the Genesis reference to the image (tselem), and the likeness 
(demuth) of God' must be rejected, inasmuch as we are defining the 
image as that in which man reveals likeness to God. Another reason 
for the rejection is that there is no significant distinction between the 
Hebrew terms. Protestantism has been right in interpreting Gen. 1:26, 
“And God said, Let us make man in our image; after our likeness,” as 
a typical case of Hebrew parallelism and the word “likeness” used in 
Gen. 5:1, as a synonym for “image.” 

The first step in determining wherein the Bible sees man as resembling 
God must be a brief summary of the biblical view of the nature and 
characteristics of man. 





1. In general Catholics hold that the image refers to man’s spirituality, reason, and freedom, 
which belong to him by nature, while the likeness refers to his original righteousness which was 
a gift supernaturally added to him. 
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“What Is Man?” 


The Biblical Portrayal of Man 


At the outset one warning must be posted: once we cross the threshold 
of biblical anthropology we find ourselves in the world of the prescien- 
tific mind. Especially in the Old Testament, biblical thought about man 
moves on a primitive and quite naive level, its terms being neither pre- 
cisely defined nor consistently employed. To search for any neatly sys- 
tematic delineation of man in the Bible is to search in vain. 

In the Old Testament four terms of primary importance are used to 
describe man: “flesh” -(basar), “heart” (lebh), “soul” or “life” (ne- 
phesh), and “spirit” (ruach). “Heart” and “soul” are often used inter- 
changeably or in parallelism,’ while “soul” and “spirit” are often prac- 
tically equivalents of one another.’ Sometimes “spirit” is used to desig- 
nate the higher nature of man while at others it refers to the Divine 
Spirit. The general conception of man (and this would apply also to 
the New Testament) is “a unity of body animated by soul (life) and 
with a higher nature (spirit) which may be possessed by the Spirit of 
God.”* In the noble words of Genesis, “Jehovah God formed man of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul.” 

In the unity which is man the Old Testament tends strongly to make 
the body basic. In addition to the fact that the creation story depicts man 
as a part of nature, as the animals are, he is also reminded elsewhere that 
he is dust. “The Hebrew idea of personality,” says H. Wheeler Robin- 
son, “is that of an animated body, not (like the Greek) that of an in- 
carnated soul.”’ Indeed, man as he is portrayed in the Old Testament’s 
anthropological terms, seems perilously close to the view of contemporary 
naturalism, which sees him as a sort of psychical and moral phosphores- 
cence that glows for an evening on the vast impersonal ocean of the 
natural and then is seen no more. 

On the other hand, the same creation story which recognizes man’s 
kinship with nature also places him above nature. He is the capstone 
of God’s creative activity, he is to share God’s dominion over the animals, 
and he alone is fashioned “in the image of God,” capable of fellowship 





2. Deut. 4:29; 6:5. 
3. Job 12:10; Isa. 57:16. 
4. Millar Burrows, An Outline of Biblical Theology (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1946), pp. 140 f. 
5. Gen. 2:7. 
6. Isa. 40:6 f.; Ps. 103:14; Eccles. 12:7. 
7. The Christian Doctrine of Man (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1926), p. 27. 
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with his Maker. In what James Muilenburg has called the “oldest com- 
mentary on the famous Genesis passage’® the Old Testament couches 
in poetry its definitive word about man: 


When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 

The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 

And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 

For thou hast made him but little lower than God, 

And crownest him with glory and honor. 

Thou makest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands; 
Thou has put all things under his feet.’ 


Whatever may be the defects of Old Testament anthropological terms, 
this orientation of man effectively rules out any naturalistic interpreta- 
tion of his higher nature. 

The New Testament doctrine of man is essentially that of the Old 
except for its modification by the idea of the future life. The tendency 
to project the destiny of the individual into the future, traceable in some 
of the late books of the Old Testament, reaches a marked state of de- 
velopment in the Judaism of the Intertestament period, both in the form 
of a Hellenistic emphasis on the immortality of the soul and of a Pales- 
tinian emphasis on the resurrection of the body. The Synoptic, Johan- 
nine, and Pauline anthropologies all see man in the light of this extended 
eschatology, although its influence is most marked in the thought of 
Paul. In his vocabulary the four principal Hebrew terms descriptive of 
man, basar, lebh, nephesh, and ruach, each has, respectively, its New 
Testament equivalent: sarx (flesh), kardia (heart), psyche (soul), and 
pneuma (spirit). As in the Old Testament, “soul” and “spirit” are fre- 
quently used interchangeably, but Paul sharpens the contrast by a ten- 
dency to connect the former with the life of the flesh and to reserve the 
latter for man’s higher nature, a contrast which is still further heightened 
by his introduction of a distinction between the “inner” and the “outer” 
man. By the time of his First Letter to the Corinthians he has drawn 
a clear distinction between the mortal flesh and the spiritual body (soma) 
which comes with the resurrection."” In this life man has a fleshly, cor- 
ruptible, natural (psychikos) body, but in the resurrection the Chris- 





8. “Imago Dei,” The Review of Religion, VI (May, 1942), p. 398. 
g. Ps. 8:3-6. 
10. I Cor. 15:35-38. 
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tian will obtain an incorruptible, spiritual body. Paul thus seems to 
reach a point midway between the Greek and the Hebrew positions: 
as a Jew he cannot conceive of a spirit without a body, but as a Christian 
believer in the future life he is compelled to conceive the spirit of man 
without the fleshly or natural body. In his next letter to the Corinthians, 
as he contemplates the period between death and the resurrection, he 
virtually reaches the Greek position when he writes, “We are of good 
courage, I say, and are willing rather to be absent from the body, and 
to be at home with the Lord.” In either case, whether he be corruptibly 
embodied or not, the essential feature of man is his spiritual nature as 
contrasted with his fleshly, natural body. 

It would perhaps be impossible to formulate any consistent statement 
of the biblical doctrine of man against which impressive proof texts 
could not be adduced. There is, on the other hand, as even the fore- 
going sketch will reveal, an increasingly definite distinction in the Bible 
between the physical and spiritual aspects of man’s nature, between 
what in contemporary terms we should call body and soul, or body and 
personality. To be sure, this never reaches the extent of Greek dualism: 
the unity of man’s personality on earth certainly includes his flesh; nor 
is his flesh, in the purely natural sense, ever considered the seat of evil." 
But belief in the future life, compelling a distinction between man’s mor- 
tal remains and that part of him which persists after death, certainly has 
close affinities with the Greek position. It may seriously be questioned 
whether Paul’s distinction between a disembodied spirit and a man in- 
habiting a spiritual body is more than verbal. Be this as it may, it is 
safe to say that by the time biblical anthropology had reached its Pauline 
stage, man’s psychical and moral characteristics are predicated of some- 
thing other than his earthly body. And even though this may represent 
a decided advance over the Old Testament tendency to conceive man 
as an animated body, it is nevertheless in keeping with its insistence that 
man, though standing in nature, also rises above nature. 

This higher aspect of man is essentially what is included today in the 
concept of the person or personality, and this is the only concept adequate 
to express and give relevance to the Christian understanding of man 
in today’s world. Inasmuch as the idea of personality is subject to rather 
widely varying definition, we suggest the following as the most satis- 





11. II Cor. 5:8. 


12. A possible exception to this is Paul’s use of the term “flesh” to designate man’s lower or 
sinful nature, but in these cases he probably intends it in a moral and figurative sense. 
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factory for our purposes. “A person is a being who, as an active center 
of experience, thinks, feels and wills. As such he is capable of distin- 
guishing right and wrong, making responsible choices, engaging in pur- 
posive action, and entering into fellowship with other rational and moral 
beings.”'* It will certainly be asked whether we are not reading this 
idea into the Bible’s teaching. Let it be frankly admitted that this 
rather exact and sophisticated concept carries distinctions and conno- 
tations at which the biblical mind, especially that of the Old Testament, 
had not clearly arrived. On the other hand to assert, even in regard to 
the Old Testament, that because of its popular and prescientific cate- 
gories the notion of personality is entirely absent is surely less justifiable 
than to recognize that it is present, albeit in embryonic form and im- 
precise terms. Furthermore, as we intimated above, personality is the 
only concept which in the present day can preserve that which was pre- 
cious to the writers of the Bible, and in particular can distinguish the 
Christian from the naturalistic view of man. With nature now con- 
ceived as energy, the ancient distinction between mind and matter be- 
comes that between the personal and the nonpersonal or subpersonal. 
So much closer does energy seem to spirit than does matter that the 
“newer naturalism” finds it easy to “sprinkle holy water on nature and 
call it God” and, analogously, to attribute psychical and moral functions 
to a special concretion of energy, or to a biological organism, and call 
it man. The Christian, therefore, cannot descend to any concept lower 
than that of the personal, if he would successfully distinguish nature 
from God and from that nobler part of man which stands above nature 
and can be called into fellowship with his Creator. 


The Image of God 


If we are justified in our interpretation up to this point, then it is in 
man as a person that we are to find the image of God, for it is in his 
personality that man resembles God. To assume that God is a person 
is, of course, to take what in some quarters is a controversial position, 
but the effort to justify it is beyond the scope of this article. Those who 
accept the personality of man will recognize the divine personality as 
a cognate truth, and those who deny the latter will not agree with what 
we have said about man in the foregoing statement. We venture to 
translate the ancient writer’s idea of the image by the concept of per- 





13. From “A Re-Study of Religious Education,” by a committee representing the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1948). 
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sonality not only because, as we have seen, it is best fitted to preserve his 
insights, but also because, in refusing to specify the content of the image, 
he left it possible to apply the term to an ever deepening Christian under- 
standing of man. 

As a person, man possesses a number of functions and capacities: he 
is, for instance, rational and morally responsible, as the Bible always 
represents him. (Whether and in what sense moral responsibility in- 
volves freedom we shall not attempt to settle.) He is “addressable” by 
God, as Brunner insists, and capable of transcending himself, as Rein- 
hold Niebuhr urges. Protestant theology has usually fixed on one or 
more of these attributes of personality, or on others, as belonging to the 
image, rather than on the personality itself which includes the attributes. 
Usually the personality has been implied, as, for instance, when Calvin 
says that “though the soul . . . is not the whole man, yet there is no ab- 
surdity in calling him the image of God with relation to the soul.” 
Theodore Haering is probably right in saying that personality is the 
“necessary presupposition” of the Protestant doctrine of man.” But if 
it is valid to adopt the principle that the image refers to anything in man 
which resembles God, then there is every reason for identifying it with 
his total personality and not simply with some of his personal functions 
and capacities. Indeed, unless this is done, there is grave danger today 
of admitting an essentially naturalistic conception of man into the Chris- 
tian faith through ambiguity as to what is the subject of his psychical and 
moral attributes, a danger, incidentally, to which existentialist theology 
is particularly liable. We must admit that on this point Catholic theology 
has been more perspicuous and biblical than has Protestant. 

In the mind of the reader familiar with Christian thought on the 
image of God the question will certainly have been raised by this time: 
What of the doctrine of original righteousness which Reformation the- 
ology emphasized as the prime feature of the divine image? In con- 
formity with our principle that insofar as man resembles God he is in his 
image, we may readily grant that whatever measure of original right- 
eousness man possesses now, or possessed in unfallen Adam, or will 
possess in the future, is certainly to be reckoned as part of the divine 
image. The real nub of the question, however, is whether the Bible 
teaches that Adam was ever endowed with such righteousness. It is 
now generally acknowledged that the Old Testament contains no such 





14. The Institutes of the Christian Religion, Bk. I, Chap. 15, par. 3. 
15. The Christian Faith, 2 Vols. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1913), Vol. I, p. 399. 
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theory and it is not without significance that Genesis refers to the image 
of God after as well as before Adam’s sin.'® The biblical basis of the 
doctrine has usually been sought in the New Testament promise of man’s 
renewal after the image of God, from which it is inferred that he once 
possessed an image now lost. Accordingly, the New Testament picture 
of the “new man” is projected back upon unfallen Adam as the true 
description of his original state. The loci clasicci are Col. 3:10 and 
Eph. 4:24, from which no one has argued more cogently than John 
Calvin: “Therefore he [Paul] elsewhere informs us that ‘the new man 
is renewed in knowledge after the image of him that created him.’ With 
which corresponds the following exhortation—‘Put on the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness.’ Now, 
we may see what Paul comprehends in this renovation. In the first place, 
he mentions knowledge, and in the next place, sincere righteousness and 
true holiness; whence we infer, that in the beginning the image of God 
was conspicuous in the light of the mind, in the rectitude of the heart, 
and in the soundness of all the parts of our nature. For though I grant 
that the forms of expression are synecdochical, signifying the whole by 
a part, yet this is an axiom which cannot be overturned, that what holds 
the principal place in the renovation of the Divine image, must also 
have held the same place in the creation of it at first.”'” Now, clever as 
this argument may be, it is, nevertheless, obvious that the quotation 
from Colossians is the only one which might be construed as suggesting 
the restoration of lost features, but there the verb (anakainein) means 
simply “to be changed into a new kind of life, opposed to the former 
corrupt state,’"® with no hint that this former state was preceded by 
one of original righteousness in Adam prior to his sin. Other New Testa- 
ment references to man and the divine image, all in Paul, refer clearly 
to a change but not necessarily to a restoration: the saved are “fore- 
ordained to be conformed to the image of his son,’”’ they shall “bear 
the image of the heavenly,’”” and be transformed into the same image 
from glory to glory.” 

It is highly doubtful whether the doctrine of original righteousness 
would ever have been found in any of the passages quoted above had it 





16. Gen. 9:6. See also Gen. 5:1. 
17. Op. cit., 1, 15, 4. 
18. A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, by Joseph Henry Thayer (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1889). 
19. Rom. 8:29. 
20. I Cor. 15:49. 
21. II Cor. 3:18. 
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. not already been accepted on other grounds. As far as the biblical evi- 
, dence is concerned, those other grounds are also quite precarious, con- 
5 sisting primarily of the passage in Rom. 5:12-21, which has been dis- 
e puted by commentators from Augustine’s day to this, and which seems 
e peculiarly liable to coloration by the interpreter’s theological bias. With- 
e : out the space to examine this extended passage, we venture the sugges- 
d tion that the idea of original righteousness is to be found, not in explicit 
n | biblical teaching, but rather, by inference, in the strict Augustinian 
n doctrine of original sin. In addition to the scantiness of New Testament 
h evidence the doctrine also encounters the doubt cast upon the historicity 


n, of Adam by the theory of the evolutionary development of man. The 
y, | major exponents of the doctrine today, notably Emil Brunner and Rein- 
€, hold Niebuhr, adopt Baruch’s position that “every one of us has been 
' the Adam of his own soul,” and relegate original righteousness along 
yd with the fall to some transhistorical realm. Whether they have thereby 
rt, raised more problems than they have solved we cannot pause to argue, 
nt but it can certainly be questioned whether the biblical writer in Genesis 
by was referring to something never seen on this earth when he wrote that 
ds “God created man in his own image.” We conclude, therefore, that 
so while the Christian is changed further into the image of God as he grows 
as in “knowledge, righteousness and true holiness,” the image which is of 
on fundamental concern, and in which all men exist, is human personality 
ng with all its functions and its God-given capacities, under grace, for 
ns entering into fellowship with him. 

1er 

by The Significance of the Divine Image 

> What, now, does the idea of the image of God add to the biblical 
rly portrayal of man, and what contribution does it make to our own under- 
si? standing? That this is no merely rhetorical question is witnessed by the 
= fact that the doctrine often plays a very minor role in the writing of 
age Christian thinkers.” 

” The answer is that only through the identification of human person- 


or ality with the image of God can man be recognized as uniquely related 
d it | to God. To say simply that God has created him does not differentiate 
him from the rest of the creatures; to say that he is differentiated from 
ork: | them by personality does not set him above them. There is nothing about 








22. Apocalypse, LIV, 19. 
23. For instance, in H. W. Robinson’s great monograph quoted above. 
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personality in and of itself which makes it a higher category than the 
animal’s biological organism. Karl Barth, who insists that the image of 
God has been totally destroyed in man by the Fall, quite consistently 
with this position holds that the fact “man is man and not a cat” is of 
no real moment.** What sets him above the cat is not that he is a man, 
not his more highly developed nervous system, not even his personality 
considered by itself, but the unique and majestic fact that, being a per- 
son, he is like the God who made him. For this reason and this alone 
he is elevated to the position of solitary grandeur hymned in the eighth 
Psalm. The conviction that he is in the image of God thus underlies most 
that is cherished in the Christian understanding of man. To two of its 
implications we now turn our attention. 








(1) It is clear from the foregoing that the doctrine of the image of | 


God in man is basic to our recognition of the sacredness and value of the 
individual human being. Although, when viewed in detachment from 
his special relation to God, man is just another creature, the 7mago casts 
about him the aura of his Creator’s reflected glory and compels the 
acknowledgment that personality is inviolate and precious. The sparrow 
and the sheep, like man, are God’s creatures, but because man is in 
God’s image Jesus could say, “Ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows,” and, “How much then is a man of more value than a sheep.” 
And again, “There shall be joy in heaven over one sinner that repent- 
eth.””” In the final analysis it is the doctrine of the divine image that 
sets the Christian faith in strong and noble contrast alike to all sub- 
human anthropologies, such as materialistic Marxism, where the indi- 


vidual, reduced to the level of an economic entity, is bereft of dignity, | 


and to all merely humanistic philosophies, such as that of Lewis Mum- 
ford, who calls movingly for a revival of belief in the supremacy of the 
person, but is blind to the vertical dimension which alone confers sacred- 


ness upon him. Only the Christian knows of man’s heritage of dignity, | 
concealed behind his unpretentious and sometimes ugly exterior, because | 


only the Christian knows that he is royal in his lineage. 

(2) The doctrine of the image of God in man is also basic to human 
freedom. We are referring here to man’s right to external freedom of 
action in society, to his religious and civic liberties. This right has been 





24. See Barth’s “Nein, Antwort an Emil Brunner,” in Theologische Existenz Heute, Heft 14, 
1934, pp. 25 f. 

25. Matt. 10:31. 

26. Matt. 12:12. 
27. Luke 15:7. 
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he derived from three sources: the dignity and value of the individual, 
of “natural law” (the moral law), and the divine call to community in 
tly love. We have just seen that the dignity and value of the individual is 
of itself based on the doctrine of the image of God, and, therefore, insofar 
an, as human rights rest on the dignity and worth of the individual, they 
lity go back ultimately to the image. 
er Where freedom is based on “natural law” it is assumed that the ab- 
one stract principle of justice involves the recognition of freedom as a right. 
hth But the significant fact is that outside of Christianity and circles influ- 
Lost enced by it “natural law” ‘allows freedom an unimportant role, if any 
its at all. In Aristotle, for instance, where we find a magnificent develop- 
ment of justice in the formal sense, the right to freedom is denied slaves 
e of as a Class. Not even in Stoicism, with its quasi-Christian doctrine of an 
the immanent logos and consequent emphasis on equality, is the conception 
rom of freedom found in more than nascent form. The “natural law” which 
-asts sees freedom as a matter of justice is a “natural law” which has been 
the informed by the Christian doctrine of the creation of man in the divine 
TOW image, even though it may have imported this doctrine surreptitiously 
is in into its thinking. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
par- American Declaration of Independence, which strongly reflects eight- 
“hg eenth century rationalism, nevertheless speaks of man’s rights, including 
yent- his right to freedom, as belonging to him, not by nature, but as an endow- 
that _— ment of the Creator. 
sub- | Freedom has been found also, as we saw, in God’s call to man to live 
ind- | in loving community with his Heavenly Father and with his neighbor. 
nity, | The truth of this should be too plain to require elaboration—if man is 
fum-! to love God and his neighbor, he must be free to express, receive, and 
f the cultivate that love. Indeed, so obvious is this that there are those who 
cred- see it the sole ground of the right to freedom.” But here again the image 


mnity, | of God is surely involved as a cognate truth. Why does God call man 
caust and not beasts to this high destiny, and why did he send his only begotten 
Son to die for his prodigal sons, if not in view of the fact that their tar- 
uman | nished glory is still the glory of those who have been made by him “but 
ym of | little lower than God”? The rights of man are by the imago “anchored 
been | in the structure of the universe.” 


Left 14, 








28. Cf. Gustaf Aulén, Church, Law, and Society (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948). 
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A Sermon on David’s Fall 
by HARRIS E. KIRK 


THE PicTuRE of David, standing on the summit of the arch of life, as 
depicted in the 18th Psalm, is as fine a thing as one would wish to see. 
Surrounded by the blue sky of an untarnished fame, looking with eager 
eyes up toward the unscaled possibilities of the future, he was still going 
strong. We feel that the man deserved success, and had chosen a task 
suited to a great nature. He had successfully leaped over the hurdles 
that had beset his youthful path; he had met the severer tests of adver- 
sity that came to temper a great soul in its early prime. He endured mis- 
undersanding without loss of patience, betrayal and injustice without 
harboring animosity. His tolerance toward his foes had increased with 
his growing power, and he was coming to maturity with prospects so 
bright that it seems unlikely that anything will arise to disappoint our 
expectations. 

Up to now David’s career had been romantic—an epic of war and 
chivalry, and its security guaranteed by most solid achievements. He 
had with him a consolidated nation, the respect and admiration of a 
great people, a loyalty in their love and pride that would follow him 
anywhere. He was in all ways their strong man, and he knew it. Relieved 
now from the tense responsibilities of war, the young king had leisure 
to develop the resources of his country, and organize and consolidate its 
social and political life in a time of peace. Swept along by the tidal 
force of events, a new era of prosperity was opening; and with his ro- 
mantic figure in the van and the manifest approval of the Most High 
God, what could one think but that this was the beginning of a golden 
age. Nothing like it had ever been known in Israel; and now that they 
had obtained the great site for their capital—the City of David they 
loved to call it—and held the high enterprise of building the Temple 
there, the future seemed bright with promise. 

Looking more intimately at this engaging figure, we note the presence 
of certain qualities not always found in kings. One was the power of 
making and holding friends. Who can forget the romantic tie that 
bound David and Jonathan together? There too was the glorious episode 
of an earlier time when David’s three mighty men put their lives in 
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jeopardy, to bring him a drink from the well of Bethlehem which is by 
the gate. A fine quality of the man throughout his career was power to 
feel deeply about his human relations. In an age when women were re- 
garded as the chattels of men, or the companions of their lighter moods, 
David’s attitude was characterized by chivalry and lofty intentions. The 
status of woman in any age is ambiguous; she is often called the weaker 
sex with various meanings, but usually the sex needs chivalrous friendship 
on man’s part. Romance had little to do with this relation; yet David 
shows again and again that honor, understanding, and intelligence meant 
a great deal to him. The story of his relations with Abigail, and his pro- 
found disappointment with Michal are evidences of that. Then too the 
man loved truth in the inward parts; for no poet was closer to nature’s 
moods than he. The starlight, the sun, the moon, and the rain had made 
his soul crystal clear. Such a man would hate a lie; and that transparent 
disposition was one of the reasons for his hold upon his followers. But 
above all else was his God-consciousness. This must ever remain an 
amazing fact for these early times. So far as the Old Testament is con- 
cerned, it pleased God to show himself definitely in certain great men. 
The supreme revelation appeared in the later stages when the great 
prophets appeared. But before the prophetic era we look to men like 
Abraham, Moses, and Samuel. In this great experience David shared. 
To him every event seemed to come direct from the hand of God; and 
when at last he stood at the summit of the arch, every inch a king, he 
expressed his faith in the beautiful 18th Psalm. 

In a quiet interval memory opened the door into the past, and a stately 
procession of memorable episodes marched and countermarched over 
the convolutions of his brain, linked together by the golden thread of 
providence, and up from the depths came the passionate expression: 
“I love Thee, O Lord, my strength.” His experience had been like that 
of one who had passed through a tremendous storm, and he breathes 
out his gratitude in the wondrous prayer: “He sent from above, he took 
me; he drew me out of many waters . . . He brought me forth also into 
a large place, . . . thou hast also given me the shield of thy salvation: 
and thy right hand hath holden me up.” Untwining the lilies from the 
strings of his harp, he breathes out his profoundest devotion in the beau- 
tiful phrase: “Thy gentleness hath made me great.” The Eternal God 
had stooped to deliver him from all his troubles, and clothed his spirit 
with the assurance of heavenly direction. 

Why cannot we leave him there? Why probe into his future? The 
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answer is, of course, that the man’s life was not yet over. There re- 
mained other and severer trials, and the final judgment cannot be passed 
until the man’s life is finished. If this were fiction, then we might be 
content with the happy ending. But the Bible is a terribly frank book; 
that we have the rest of the story is one of the purposes of a divinely 
guided history. Some men are fortunate in the time of their death. It 
often comes before tragic discords have broken up a youthful harmony, 
and yet such lives have little to tell us; for history sadly teaches us that 
the most potent influences on character and morals issue from failure 
rather than success. The road to failure is often the road to fame, and 
although that fame may be evil, still it has moral significance for those 
who can understand it. Had David died when standing at the summit 
of the arch, his life would have been an unfinished symphony. The 
story of his fall and repentance teaches us more of real life than all the 
romantic phases of his early career. God did not ordain this tragic 
aspect, but endowed his servant with great qualities and left it to him 
to add whatever element of distinction he wanted. 

The explanation of David’s fall is to be found in an examination of 
the secondary strains of life. For this we need an analogy. When an 
engineer sets out to plan the building of a bridge he is required to con- 
sider two different kinds of strains that come upon the structure. The 
first are the primary strains that come from the load the bridge is in- 
tended to carry. The secondary strains come from the relation of the 
several parts of the structure to its stability. A classic example of the 
failure to consider this less obvious aspect is found in the story of the 
collapse of the great bridge over the St. Lawrence at Quebec many 
years ago. The bridge was practically completed, when without warn- 
ing it folded up and fell into the river. At the time it had hardly any 
load upon it, and for some time the engineers were puzzled to under- 
stand its collapse. Finally they traced it to want of precision in welding 
together its several parts; enough latitude was left for an accumulation 
of frictional disturbances, until the structure came apart. Its disaster 
was traced to carelessness in dealing with its secondary strains. 

This analogy applies with telling force to the structure of a character, 
for character is not an organic growth, but a wholly artificial structure. 
It is like an onion, made up of hundreds of layers, and these layers may 
be bound together with precision, or they may be carelessly laid on. If 
the latter, then eventually in our human story, the increase of these 
little observed frictions will disturb its equilibrium, and some common- 
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place temptation will bring the whole structure down into ruin. 

Let us now inquire into when these secondary strains appear most 
dangerous. The answer is found in two formidable facts: one the emer- 
gence of status, the other the subtile attack of what the old monks used 
to call the demon of mid-life. 

By status I mean that period in a man’s career when he has good 
reason to believe that he is making a success of life, when he may assume 
that he has passed beyond the danger zone of ordinary temptations. 
He is, shall we say, a good husband and father, a worthy citizen and 
churchman, and has apparently kept on the course of an honorable 
mode of living. In other words, he is bearing with commendable dili- 
gence the primary strains of life. And yet if one limit himself to this kind 
of assurance he is apt to come upon temptations from another region, of 
which he is entirely ignorant. The Bible indicates that grave tempta- 
tions are apt to follow on the attainment of a new and more significant 
status, as witness the temptation of our Lord. Immediately after he was 
fully assured of his Messiahship, he was led into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil. Carlyle has wisely said that a man who says to 
himself,““ How healthy am I!” is already full of the most fatal sort of 
disease. Thus it happened to David. He was bearing the great responsi- 
bilities of his high office with commendable zeal. He had the confidence 
and love of his people, and held before him the lofty intention of building 
the Lord’s Temple in the newly founded city of Jerusalem. Yet just at 
this moment temptation like a slimy serpent crawled into the man’s 
soul through some want of consistency in the character structure that 
lay behind great achievements. It was not through failure to bear the 
primary strains that David fell, but some fatal lack of thoroughness in 
managing the secondary strains. My own considered judgment is that 
the assumption of an assured status based upon the reputation for 
carrying the primary strains, is one of the most formidable barriers to 
spiritual growth. It was our Lord’s frontal attack on status that sur- 
prised Nicodemus, for it seemed an unheard-of slander to tell that old 
Pharisee and Doctor of the Law that he must be born again. This 
assumption of assured status, often founded on devotion to the church 
and its traditions, is one of the fundamental reasons for spiritual and 
moral immaturity among us, and the fall of David is a most pointed 
dart of teaching to stab our souls wide awake. 

The development of status usually matures in that period that we 
call mid-life, which is not limited to years, but rather describes a certain 
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state of mind. The old monks used to ask: What is the time of day 
when man is most likely to fall into temptation? They answered it by 
saying the period after the midday meal. Here the religious man faced 
the destruction that wasteth at noonday. It is then that life seems wholly 
earthy, and the spirit sickens of religious and moral duties. Look well 
at your own experience and see if it be not true that while temptations 
arouse and stimulate youth to fight them, they bore and weary the man 
in mid-life. 

All the elements of a pitiful tragedy are here. David’s temptation fell 
upon him in the hour of leisure. The fogs of moral carelessness will often 
hide the rocks at the harbor’s mouth, and wreck a ship that has weathered 
many a storm. In leisure hours a successful man feels the boredom of 
duty, and longs for a new interest, and the ever watchful passions of the 
body lie in wait for the unwary soul. And on that fatal eventide, when 
David looked out upon the neighborhood, he allowed his eye to become 
the pander of the heart, and fell into complications from which he was 
never afterward able to free himself. It is passing strange to a rational 
being why men will sell their peace of mind for a nervous sensation, but 
it is far too common in our human story. Murder, lying, deceit, dis- 
loyalty, all these followed hard upon that momentary desire. Worse still 
he puts himself in the power of the unscrupulous Joab. All this brings 
to light one of the besetting sins of our time. So far as the primary strains 
are concerned, most people bear them well, and on this reputation and 
status rest. But after all this does not touch the state of things in the inner 
life. The final results depend on a thorough devotion to the secondary 
strains, and this inward region is attacked again and again by the wide- 
spread search for unregulated emotional experiences—the desire for 
sensations and enjoyments that have little relation to moral principle. 
The modern doctrine of our sophisticated intellectuals, a doctrine that 
underlies much of our popular literature, is that morality is only a by- 
product of the esthetic faculty; that is, if one think a thing is beautiful 
or enjoyable it must be right. This doctrine leads many into the morass 
of spiritual ruin. Had David lived in our day he would have taken Bath- 
sheba to a night club, and by this proved himself a broad and tolerant 
person. Men look complacently upon their public achievements, or the 
zeal with which they bear their primary strains, and overlook the fact 
that the real battle ground is within the soul. 

This state of mind is far too common today among all classes, and it 
has gained an increasing momentum from the after-the-war state of 
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nerves. Most people bore worthily the primary strains of the war, but 
now that it has ended we have come upon the sour morning after—tired, 
disappointed, and in some ways frightened by the forbidding face of the 
world—and along with David the twilight that we desired has been 
turned into trembling unto us. The leisure hour is often a disturbing 
hour, and so many try to escape it in some form of excitement. It is this 
unregulated impulse that stimulates the filthy night life of our cities; 
and who can say that the country has escaped it? It is needless to elab- 
orate this aspect. Look now at the outcome. The great transgression 
was followed by a period of silence and suffering. The marriage of David 
and Bathsheba covered the sin, but Joab knew all about it, and from 
that day David paid down a secret blackmail that must have tormented 
his leisure hours. Conscience too began its work of diagnosis. The man 
must have been goaded by fits and starts of repentance, but lacked cour- 
age to face the facts. All this is reflected in the 32nd Psalm, a remarkable 
psychological document. I can imagine him sitting alone on some star- 
lit night, upon the roof of his palace, unable to sleep; looking off to the 
far horizon while watching the stars wheeling in their courses. He 
would sorrowfully remember a time when that sight stirred his fingers 
to translate their silent message into music on the harp. Perhaps on 
the still night air would come the bleating of a lamb, and he would 
remember how that sound would have moved him to instant rescue in 
the old great days. He would think, too, of that sleeping multitude out 
there in the beloved city, who had only to hear his sordid story to strip 
him of respect and love. And worst of all, that deadly Joab somewhere 
in the camp biding his time to make him pay for silence with some evil 
bargain. And above it all, the great God who had been so real and in- 
timate in the old days, but now whose face he could not discern in the 
heavens above. Conscience, too, would take its toll reminding him of 
lack of courage, until he must have loathed his very life. Had he known 
them I think he would have confessed his mortal agony in the words 
of Caponsacchi— 
O great, just, good God! Miserable me!, 


until after an interval that seemed never to end, there came into his 
chamber the majestic tread of the prophet, with the sharp lancet of 
truth to open the festering wounds, to teach his eyes to weep again, and 
give him tongue to confess his transgressions to the Most High God, 
with these tremendous words: 


TuHovu ArT THE MAN! 











Doctrine and Practice 


An Editorial 


THE present issue of Interpretation is largely devoted to the develop- 
ment of certain aspects of the biblical doctrine of man. No doubt there 
will be some who will find so lengthy a discussion of such a subject largely 
a waste of time and printer’s ink. With the church facing so great an 
emergency, with the times crying for long range planning and dynamic 
action, can we afford the luxury of endless argument about doctrine? 
Is it not far more important to proclaim the ethics of Christ and the 
prophets, to produce and to find avenues for the expression of Christian 
brotherhood, than to ask abstract questions concerning the nature and 
destiny of man? After all, if a man knows how to make his way with 
men, how to treat his fellows in a reasonably honorable manner, need 
he concern himself with the question: Who, after all, is man and what 
is he for? It is—let it be admitted—understandable that the practical 
mind should raise such objections. And for that reason, we repeat, not 
only the present issue but the whole course which Interpretation has 
charted for itself will seem to some fruitless and impractical. 
Interpretation, however, rests its confidence on the belief that there 
are many who sense clearly that Christian preaching and Christian action 
must rest on a firm basis of doctrine. It believes that a church which has 
often enough in its practical task cared little about doctrine, indeed has 
prided itself on having and preaching as little doctrine as possible, has 
gone quite as far as it can go. This does not mean that anyone in his 
right mind would care to see a reawakening of the often bitter, often 
petty, and very frequently futile doctrinal debates which characterized 
interdenominational relations (or rather the lack of them) in this coun- 
try some generations ago. It certainly does not mean that the church is 
so to elevate the importance of sound doctrine that it makes this a sub- 
stitute for the practice of Christianity—as has, we very well know, often 
been done. Sound doctrine which does not issue in sound practice is 
rather less than sound doctrine. But Interpretation believes—and be- 
lieves that its readers share that belief—that clearly apprehended doc- 
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trine can be neglected only at the price of a fuzziness amounting to fu- 
tility. And the church, we feel, has already made far more payments 
toward that price than she can possibly afford. 

Doctrine is inescapable. As long as belief influences action, as long 
as it matters at all what a man believes, so long does doctrine matter. 
By the same token, as long as what I think a man is has any influence on 
the way I treat him, so long will a correct doctrine of man remain the 
first order of business in all questions of human relations. 

Let us be quite clear on the point: everybody has a doctrine of man 
and on that doctrine he acts. He who says cynically, “Every man has his 
price,” and so behaves in his business affairs, has a doctrine of man. To 
him, man is made in the image of a bag of money; if the bag be large 
enough, man will recognize his god and bow down. He who shrugs off all 
unrestrained obedience to the passions as a normal and excusable thing 
has a doctrine of man. In his view, man is made in the image of the ape 
and his god is his belly; it is not to be expected of him that he worship 
any higher deity. Quite soberly, our attitudes toward all practical ques- 
tions of human relations, from Jim Crow to Christian missions, rest be- 
yond cavil on our answer to the question: Who, after all, is man and 
what is he for? 

The utmost urgency of the doctrine of man has been clearly illustrated 
in our own day. It has been spelled out in blood. There is no excuse 
for us to mistake it. Nazism operated on a doctrine of man. If we were 
shocked at the horrors of a Buchenwald or a Belsen it would be well to 
remember that these were but the expression of a blasphemous doctrine 
which recognized in man none of the Imago Dei. On the contrary, man 
is but the servant of the state; he enjoys such rights as the state chooses 
to confer upon him. Furthermore, there are categories of man—from 
the Master Race, through slave races, to pariah races not fit to live even 
as slaves. Man, then, becomes all too clearly an extension of the animal 
kingdom. His destiny is to rule lesser men or, mutatis mutandis, to serve 
or to die at the pleasure of his master. 

In like manner Communism has, amid all its wondrously devious 
mutations, a very constant doctrine of man. To this writer it is an ob- 
scene doctrine which does much to account for certain obscene behavior. 
In any case, that a tough core of doctrine underlies the dynamic threat 
of Communism can be denied only by the most fatuous. It is this ideo- 
logical core which makes Communism vastly more than merely an eco- 
nomic or political phenomenon. 
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But if these things are so, if the struggle of today is basically an ideo- 
logical one—a doctrinal one, if you please—then a church which imag- 
ines it does not need clear doctrine, or which does not clearly grasp such 
doctrine as it has, faces the present emergency quite naked and unarmed. 
It is not enough that we were shocked by the behavior of the Nazis, and 
are shocked by the behavior of the Communists. We must also know 
why it is we are, and must be, shocked. We must understand clearly that 
we hold a doctrine of man utterly incompatible with such ideologies. 

We affirm the biblical doctrine of man. In that affirmation, we feel 
sure, all Christian people will agree. But what the biblical doctrine is 
and implies is not always apparent on the surface. Since the Bible is 
not a textbook of systematic theology there is no logically developed 
doctrine of man clearly set forth in its pages. Indeed some might say— 
and do say—that there zs no biblical doctrine of man, but rather that 
the Bible contains various doctrines of man difficult to reconcile one with 
the other, of which the Christian must select the highest and best while 
discarding the rest. Perhaps the ordinary Bible reader is not too much 
to be blamed if he feels that the Bible, particularly certain parts of the 
Old Testament, contains attitudes toward man wholly abhorrent to the 
Christian conscience. For alongside of the eminently humane teachings 
of Christ and the prophets he notes in places (for example, the Conquest 
narratives of Joshua) a brutal disregard for the sanctity of human life 
at the command, it would seem, of God. What, therefore, can the Chris- 
tian do but to cling to those teachings that clearly stress the value of the 
individual and discard the rest as representing inferior ethical levels in 
the upward progress of the human spirit? 

Now, of course, to a certain extent such a judgment is correct. Not 
all of the Bible stands on the same ethical plane, and parts of it cannot 
be urged from the pulpit as a model for contemporary conduct without 
the grossest moral blindness. Yet it can be insisted that, properly under- 
stood, the Bible presents an amazingly consistent picture of the place 
and destiny of man, a picture which remains the only satisfying and 
redemptive one. It is hoped that the articles in this issue will serve in 
a measure to make that fact plain. 

In any case, we must go beyond a partial and selective biblical doc- 
trine of man. The failure to do so has cost us the strong position which 
is rightfully ours. To speak of the sanctity of the individual, the inherent 
rights of the individual, the basic equality of all men, is well. This we 
have learned from Christ and the prophets; all Christian ethics as well 
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as all that is of value in our democratic society is drawn from it. But 
it is a serious error, and one into which not only our secular culture 
but the churches as well are in danger of falling, to treat this as the 
whole Christian doctrine of man. In short, we are in danger of trying 
to preserve the fruits of human justice and brotherhood without the 
theology which produced this fruit in the first place, and in the light 
of which alone talk of human rights makes any sense at all. In the Bible 
theology the rights of man and the righteousness demanded of man do 
not rest in man himself, nor in any human institution, but ultimately in 
the fact that man, of all the creatures, is made in the image of God and 
has as his destiny obedience to the commandments of God. It may be 
predicted with all soberness that our society will not long keep its high 
view of the sanctity of the individual man after it has allowed its biblical 
theology to lapse. 

So, then, we make a frankly partisan plea for a return to the biblical 
doctrine of man. This is not the place to enlarge further on its meaning. 
But clearly the biblical doctrine is not only the most exalted explanation 
of man; it is the only tolerable one. As bearing the Imago Dei, man is 
no animal and is not to be explained as an animal; in no case is he to 
sink back into his brute nature. Nor, on the contrary, is he more than 
man—an Uebermensch mystically akin to the divine. He is creature; 
for man to forget his creaturehood and to deify himself or one of his 
fellows is the very essence of sin. As bearing the Imago Dei, man is 
responsible before God for his actions. As God is righteous so righteous- 
ness is demanded of man. Nor can man shoulder off his failure to produce 
righteousness on society or circumstance or any other thing. As bearing 
the Imago Dei, man’s destiny lies beyond this present order. He is not 
created to get and enjoy goods, to propagate and to die. He is created 
to obey, to glorify, and to have fellowship with the God in whose image 
he is. While living in this earthly order, his true destiny and citizenship, 
therefore, are in the Kingdom of God. 

Truth is mighty and will prevail. Because we firmly believe that the 
biblical doctrine of man is truth, we believe it powerful to prevail in the 
long run over all false and blasphemous doctrines. It is a mighty weapon. 
The church that grasps it firmly is well-armed for the ideological struggle. 
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X. The Onkelos Targum 


by E. W. HAMMER 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT of Aramaic in general, and of targumic Aramaic in 
particular, will provide background for the following article. Then, 
quite naturally, some of the grammars and lexicons will be mentioned 
because they are the important tools with which the rich nuggets of 
thought may be dug out of the vast wealth contained in the available 
literature. Any preacher who is willing to set aside a little time for syste- 
matic effort and application, will find himself amply rewarded with 
values of abiding worth in a study of the Targum known as the Onkelos 
Targum. 

Many years ago a poorly informed minister naively opined that Ara- 
maic is simply a dialect of Hebrew! He quite overlooked the fact that 
Hebrew has definite Canaanite ancestry. Had he been better informed, 
he would have discovered that Aramaic was a widely used language, far 
beyond the confines of Palestine. He might have been amazed to find 
that Aramaic belongs to the West Semitic language group and, in turn, 
is further divided into Northwest and Southwest branches. The North- 
west branch includes Neo-Syriac (still spoken by a small number of 
people around Urmia), Palmyrene, Nabatean, and Galilean Aramaic, 
the Aramaic of the Targums, of the Palestinian Talmud and Midrashic 
sections. The language was used in Egypt, in former Persia, and in Baby- 
lon. It is closely related to Hebrew in vocabulary, structure, and syntax, 
although it contains some words and roots which are foreign to Hebrew, 
notably Greek and Persian words. Its grammar, however, is “nearer that 
of Arabic and Assyrian-Babylonian.”" 

Aramaic was current for many years, from approximately 500 B.c. 
to 700 A.D., when Mohammedanism displaced it with Arabic. Indeed, 





1. A. I. Shinedling, “Aramaic,” The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (New York: Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia, Inc., 1939), Vol. I, p. 450. 
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it was known and used before the fifth century B.c., since Aramaic in- 
scriptions have been found in Babylon as well as in Zinjirli (near Aleppo) 
which come from the eighth century B.c.? In Egypt Aramaic papyri of the 
fifth century B.c., also known as the Elephantine papyri, indicate that this 
Semitic tongue was a common medium of communication at an early 
date.’ The Jewish captives in Babylon soon became acquainted with 
it, as is quite evident from such writings as Daniel and Ezra. The emi- 
nent scholar, William F. Albright, observes: “Without going into further 
details, we can safely say that the Aramaean language sprang from a 
West-Semitic dialect spoken in northwestern Mesopotamia in the early 
second millenium B.c., a dialect which seems to have left clear traces in 
the Mari documents. The Hebrew Patriarchs presumably spoke this 
dialect before their settlement in Palestine, but there, at an uncertain 
period, they adopted a local Canaanite dialect which was not identical 
with the standard speech of sedentary Canaanites, as may be linguisti- 
cally demonstrated.”* The same author also mentions “Aramaic tomb 
inscriptions from Alexandria” and “Aramaic graffiti on coins of Deman- 
hur” of the third century B.c.,° and “pagan Aramaic literature” beyond 
the sixth century B.c.° 

The Aramaic literature of the Jews is very extensive and reaches well 
into the Christian era. It comprises portions of the Bible, papyri, ang 
inscriptions, the various Targums, even books such as Judith (composed 
some time around 125 B.c., probably in Palestine) ,’ and Tobit (written 
around 200 B.c., possibly in Egypt) ,® which were translated into Greek, 
very likely from original Aramaic sources. Furthermore, it includes 
talmudic, midrashic, and post-talmudic writings, even cabalistic liter- 
ature of comparatively late date, as for instance, the attempted revival 
of Aramaic in the 13th century a.p. by Moses Ben Shemtob de Leon in 
his compilation of the “Zohar.’” 





2. Cf. S. R. Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1931), p. 255; Alfred Jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients, 
dritte neu bearbeitete Auflage (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1916), pp. 247, 540. 

3. Cf. A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford: University Press, 
1923) ; Eduard Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka (Berlin: 1911). 

4. William Foxwell Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1940), p. 182. 

5. Ibid., p. 268. 

6. Ibid., p. 287. 

7. The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, edited by R. H. Charles (Oxford: University Press, 
1913), Vol. I, p. 245. 

8. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 180. 

g. Shinedling, op. cit., p. 452. 
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In the course of time, Aramaic became the language of trade, com- 
merce, and general conversation, whilst Hebrew remained the language 
of the learned Jews. Since many of the Jews gradually found difficulty 
in understanding Hebrew, the necessity for Aramaic interpretations of 
Hebrew sacred writings became more imperative. Interpreters were 
introduced into synagogue and school. They were known as “methor- 
gemanim,” and their “interpretation,” or “paraphrase,” was known as 
a “Targum.” At first, the reading of a written Targum on the Torah, 
especially, was prohibited at the service. But written Targums were per- 
mitted for private use."° 

There is a threefold division of Targums on the writings of the Old 
Testament. The first comprises the Targums on the Torah, or Penta- 
teuch. It includes the Onkelos Targum, probably of the first century 
A.D., of which more below; and the Pseudo-Jonathan Targum, so named 
because of the misinterpretation of the letters “T. J.,” meaning “Jeru- 
salem Targum.’ They were confused with the initial letters of the 
“Targum of Jonathan bar Uzziel” who is the reputed author of this com- 
plete Palestinian Targum. Since the fourteenth century A.p. it has borne 
the full name of Jonathan, and is now known as the “Pseudo-Jonathan” 
Targum.” The third to be found in the Jewish Bible is the “Jerusalem 
Targum” which is very fragmentary and contains only about 850 verses. 
“It has affinities with the language of Onkelos, the Pal. Talmud, and 
midrashim, and also with the vocabulary of the Bab. Talmud.” The 
second division includes the Targums on the Prophets, and the third 
group contains the Targums on the Hagiographa, with the exception of 
Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 

The best known is the Onkelos Targum which, though of Palestinian 
origin, was subjected to editing and redacting by Jewish scholars in 
Babylon. It is a complete “translation,” or “paraphrase,” of the Penta- 
teuch. It cannot be termed a literal translation in the fullest sense be- 
cause it deviates, in places, very considerably from the Hebrew text. The 
name “Onkelos” is probably a corruption of the name “Aquila.” The 
latter, a proselyte, is said to have rendered an exact literal translation 
of the Bible into Greek, “and since the Targum Onkelos is almost as 





10. Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1941), p. 769; Otto Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 
1934), P. 710. 

11. Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 78. 

12. T. Walker, “Targum,” A Dictionary of the Bible, edited by James Hastings (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902), Vol. IV, p. 680. 

13. Ibid. 
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literal a translation, it was believed that the name Targum Onkelos was 
given to it: Targum in the manner of Aquila.” 

Unfortunately, we do not possess a standard version of Targum Onke- 
los. No matter what edition the student may use, whether it be printed 
in Warsaw, New York, Berlin, Vienna, or elsewhere, the same errors 
and mistakes have been copied and recopied.” To edit an authoritative 
edition of the Targum would require years of tediously laborious work, 
based largely on the Babylonian codices, now in the British Museum. 
Adalbertus Merx"* has pointed out that the restoration of the proper 
vocalization can only be accomplished on the basis of the Babylonian 
vocalization which agrees in most important points with Edessene Syriac. 
It is quite likely that valuable material may be found in the Egyptian 
genizas which would greatly aid in this task. Indications in this direction 
are to be found in Professor Kahle’s new book, The Cairo Geniza.”’ 
Without this fundamental source material, time and energy would be 
wasted (“si quis adhibuisset, oleum et operam perdidisset”). A perusal 
of Merx’s Chrestomathia Targumica, among other works, will provide 
the enquiring reader with some insight into the obstacles to be overcome 
in order to obtain a standard text edition of the Targum. But for all 
practical purposes, a little patient study of an ordinary printed edition 
will furnish interesting interpretations, and even seedling thoughts as an 
aid in illustrating the Hebrew text and the great eternal verities. Some 
are of greater, some of lesser value. 

Since the translating of the Onkelos Targum is most profitably done 
by comparing it with the Hebrew text, it is well to be equipped with 
some of the important books indicated in Balmer H. Kelly’s article in a 
former number of Interpretation."® The use of a Jewish Bible is also 
necessary (obtainable at the Hebrew Publishing Co., New York; Bloch 
Publishing Co., New York; The Jewish Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia, or any reliable Jewish book store). The Jewish Bible with Tar- 





14. Hugo Fuchs, “Targum,” Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (New York: Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia, Inc., 1939), Vol. X, p. 173. 

15. The writer has a Hebrew Bible printed in Poland, containing a printed sheet with errata 
and corrigenda for the Hebrew text! That is a rare phenomenon, especially coming from 
Poland. 

16. Chrestomathia Targumica, in Porta Linguarum Orientalium (Berlin, 1888), p. iv. 

17. The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1941. (London: For the British Acad- 
emy, Geoffrey Cumberledge, Oxford University Press, Amen House, 1947.) Another very 
scholarly work of great importance must also be mentioned here—Die Aramaistische Forschung 
seit Th. Noeldeke’s Veroeffentlichungen, by Franz Rosenthal (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1939). This 
monumental work was awarded the coveted Lidsbarske prize, the 20th “Internationalen 
Orientalistenkongress,” 1938. 

18. Vol. II, No. 2, April, 1948, pp. 186 ff. 
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gums contains the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, usually known as “the 
five-fifths of the Torah,” the Onkelos Targum, the Pseudo-Jonathan 
and the Jerusalem Targums. In addition, there are the commentaries 
of Rashi (abbreviation for Rabbi Solomon ben Izchak, born in France 
1040, died 1105), Ibn Ezra (born in Spain 1092, died in Italy 1167), 
and Ramban (abbreviation for Rabbi Moshe bar Nachman, born in 
Spain 1195, died in Palestine 1270). 

There is a choice of Aramaic grammars dealing not only with biblical, 
but also with Palestinian Aramaic. Mention is here made of a few of 
each. It is worth while to be acquainted with both kinds of grammars 
in order to observe some of the differences in the dialects. Perhaps the 
student will not find any grammar as complete as he might wish, espe- 
cially with regard to paradigms. But, when one remembers that Elias 
Levita (born 1469, died 1549) almost despaired of reconstructing the 
Targum text, writing a grammar, and arranging a reasonably accurate 
dictionary, on the basis of existing texts, it will be comprehensible why, 
later, Wiener and other scholars were not able to provide the student 
with the kind of grammar he might wish to have. Of course, much has 
been accomplished since Levita’s day. 

For biblical Aramaic one of the better known grammars is Karl 
Marti’s Kurzegefasste Grammatik der Biblisch-Aramdischen Sprache.” 
The first part of the book contains the grammar, a listing of the litera- 
ture and paradigms. The second part contains the Aramaic text of Dan. 
2:4b-7:28; Ezra 4:8-6:18 and 7:12-26; Gen. 31:47, and Jer. 10:11. 
Then follows the letter of the Jewish community in Elephantine to the 
Persian governor, Bagoas, in Jerusalem, written in 408-407 B.c., and the 
notes taken by the messenger concerning the answer of Bagoas. A 
glossary completes the volume. 

Another serviceable grammar is that by E. Kautzsch: Grammattk 
des Biblisch-Aramdischen mit einer kritischen Erérterung der arama- 
ischen Worter im Neuen Testament.” Though older than Marti, this 
work contains a fuller treatment. The Introduction offers an intelligible 
view of the relation of biblical Aramaic to other Semitic dialects, and 
briefly enumerates the materials which were known at the time Kautzsch 
wrote his grammar. Reference is also made to Aramaic words occur- 
ring in the New Testament. Some of Kautzsch’s paradigms are more 
complete, and he is generous in submitting illustrative passages. 





19. Dritte verbesserte Auflage (Berlin: Verlag von Reuther und Reichard, 1925). 
20. Leipzig: Verlag von F. C. W. Vogel, 1884. 
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A third grammar of note is that of Herman L. Strack, Grammatik 
des Biblisch-Aramdischen mit den nach Handschriften berichtigten Tex- 
ten und einem Worterbuch.” This is likewise of great value because of 
the text emendations based on important manuscripts. 

In the field of Palestinian Aramaic there is J. T. Marshall’s work, 
Manual of the Aramaic Language of the Palestinian Talmud.” The 
grammatical portion is somewhat brief, but offers a good guide for the 
text material appended. There are about seventy-five pages of selec- 
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f tions taken from the Palestinian Talmud. The author’s purpose, as he 
S states in the Introduction, is to present the Galilean Aramaic of the kind 
: Jesus spoke. An English translation follows the Aramaic text, and a 
. full vocabulary enables the student to use the work advantageously. 
5 | Two other works in this field are helpful: W. B. Stevenson’s Pales- 
. { tinian Jewish Aramaic Grammar,® and Gustaf H. Dalman’s Grammatik 
: des Fiidisch-Palestinischen Aramdisch.* 
; Let it not be thought that the above exhausts the treasures in this field. 
t There is a wealth of grammatical material, some grammatical works of 
S sizable proportions, the titles of which the reader may glean from the 
| literary lists and references in the various works. 
1] Among Aramaic dictionaries the outstanding is the two-volume work 
9 | by Marcus Jastrow. A smaller edition in one volume has been published 
- and is far easier to handle: A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud 
. Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature.” This is an exact 
copy of the original two-volume work. The print is relatively small, 
but usable. The whole volume covers almost 1,800 pages. In addition 
e to biblical references, talmudic and midrashic references are amply sup- 
\ plied in the definitions of words. It is difficult to conceive how a student 


can continue his Aramaic studies efficiently without Jastrow’s dictionary 
A constantly at hand. 
- | Another dictionary is Dalman’s Aramdisch-Neuhebraisches Hand- 


is worterbuch zu Targum, Talmud und Midrasch.” This work is smaller 
e in scope because it lacks the great number of illustrative references con- 
d tained in Jastrow. Nevertheless, it has other features—for example, a 
h considerable number of Greek words, indicating the derivation of some 





21. 5te Auflage (Miinchen, 1911). 

e 22. Edited by J. B. Turner (Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1929). 
23. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924. 

24. Leipzig, 1905. 

— 25. Authorized edition (New York, Berlin: Verlag Choreb; London, E. Shapiro, Vallentine 
and Co., 1926). 

26. 3te unveranderte Auflage (G6ttingen: Verlag von Eduard Pfeiffer, 1938). 
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Aramaic and later Hebrew words. Of great value is the alphabetical 
arrangement of abbreviations, covering 150 pages, which aid in locating 
various sources. 

There is another work which, though not absolutely necessary, is very 
valuable in looking up Aramaic references in the Onkelos Targum. It 
is the two-volume concordance by Rabbi Chaim Joshua Kosovsky, 
Treasury of the Targum—Concordance to the Onkelos Targum.” The 
second volume contains supplements with sections dealing with proper 
names, as well as with the names of God. It also embodies a list of paral- 
lel Hebrew and Aramaic words found in the Pentateuch. 

It is difficult to resist the temptation to refer to another work for the 
benefit of those who would like to make further comparisons with Arabic 
cognates. The scholarly world will remain indebted to Professor S. L. 
Skoss, of Dropsie College, for his edition of The Hebrew-Arabic Diction- 
ary of the Bible, known as Kiras Jamr Auraz (Acron) of David ben 
Abraham al-Fasi the Karaite.* The first volume goes through the letter 
“chet.” The second volume was published a few years later. Of special 
interest also are Alfasi’s frequent comparisons of Hebrew roots with 
Aramaic and Arabic roots, and the inclusion of the Aramaic portions 
of the Old Testament. It is no less interesting to know that “it is the 
oldest work extant to touch on Aramaic grammar.”” 

With the preceding brief information on the language and some of the 
tools of value, what may the reader who uses them expect to find in 
the Onkelos Targum? A partial answer is submitted in the following 
specimens taken at random from the first few chapters of Genesis. 

In Gen. 3:8 we read that Adam and Eve heard “the voice” of the 
Lord walking in the cool of the evening. In the Hebrew, God is anthropo- 
morphically represented as audibly speaking to Adam and Eve. The 
Targum represents the thought more rationalistically. G. J. Spurrell” 
interprets the Hebrew word as meaning “sound,” not “voice.” The 
noted Jewish commentator, J. H. Hertz, shares the same view.” But 





27. Jerusalem, 5695-5705. The writer’s attention was drawn to this fine work through the 
kindness of the Librarian of the Jewish Institute of Religion, in New York, and was thus provi- 
dentially saved from desperately venturing forth, with reckless exuberant enthusiasm, on an 
attempt to make his own compilation in the manner of Mandelkern’s concordance. 

28. Edited from manuscripts in the State Public Library in Leningrad and in the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936). 

29. Cf. the review by Samuel Rosenblatt in Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LVII, Part 
II, June, 1938, p. 232. 

30. Notes on the Text of the Book of Genesis, second edition (Oxford, 1896), p. 39. 

31. The Pentateuch and Haftorahs (New York: Metzudah Publishing Co., 5701-1941), 
Vol. I, p. 11. 
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Eduard Konig rejects this interpretation and insists on “voice.” It is 
the “speaking voice” which the original parents hear according to the 
Targum. But from the recurrent use of this Aramaic word and the 
manner in which it is used, it leaves the impression that the Aramaic 
is equivalent to the Greek “logos.”*? Professor W. F. Albright writes, 
concerning this Aramaic word: memra—‘The term used is memra, 
‘word, command,’ which is frequently substituted for the name of God 
in passages which were considered likely to be misinterpreted and thus 
had to be protected against further misconstruction. In Deut. 3:22, for 
example, it is not God but his Memra which fights for the Israelites 
(cf. also Ex. 3:12; Gen. 21:20). In Deut. 4:24 it is not God Himself 
but His Memra which is a consuming fire; in Deut. 9:3 His Memra is 
a consuming fire which goes before Israel. In the light of the entire 
rabbinic material, Moore was perfectly justified in insisting that Memra 
is a ‘verbal buffer to keep God from seeming to come to too close quar- 
ters with men and things.’ However, in view of the extraordinarily 
close parallelism between such uses of Memra in the Targums and the 
examples from Aramaic and Judaeo-Hellenistic literature which have 
been cited above, it is perfectly clear that the targumic Memra is simply 
a fossilized expression surviving from a period when influential Jewish 
groups were engaged in ‘building a fence’ around the holiness of God, 
by substituting words denoting aspects or qualities of Him, such as Divine 
Wisdom, the Divine Word, the Divine Presence (Panim in earlier times, 
Yeqara in later), for His Divine Name.’ However the “voice” or 
“word” may be interpreted, the emphasis here is that it indicates the 
divine stirring in the consciences of Adam and Eve, convicting them of 
a sense of guilt because their action and conduct were contrary to the 
will of God. Hence, God “speaks” to them through the voice of his 
word in their consciences. This may be judiciously used to present an 
old thought in a somewhat different garb. God still “speaks” to men 
today, convicting them of their errors, through his “speaking voice” or 
“word” working in their hearts. 

In Gen. 3:21 the Targum changes the “coats of skins” into “dignified,” 
or “honorable” garments to cover the shame-conscious pair. It may be 
farfetched, but one senses that the targumist desired to convey the thought 
that God recognized the inherent dignity of the being of his creation 





32. Die Genesis, zweite und dritte Auflage (C. Bertelsmann in Guetersloh, 1925), p. 244. 
33. Cf. A. Merx, Chrestomathia Targumica, under “amar” in glossary. 
34. Op. cit., p. 286. 
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despite man’s fall. Thus again, a new touch might be given an old theme 
in dealing with the topic of God’s eternal love for his wayward children. 

To enhance sermonic development on genuine repentance in the 
New Testament sense of metanoia, the Targum on Gen. 4:7 offers a 
fine opportunity. Admittedly, the version is more than a paraphrase. 
But its very interpretation has an evangelical ring. The passage reads: 
“Is it not so, that if you do your work well, it [any possible shortcoming 
despite sincerity of purpose] will be forgiven you. But if you do not 
do your work well, against the day of judgment the sin is reserved, ready 
to avenge itself on you, if you do not return [to God in repentance]. If, 
however, you return [to God in repentance], it [the sin] will be forgiven 
you.” The most significant word here is the Aramaic for “return.” Like 
the often recurring Hebrew word, it has a variety of senses in which it 
is used, physical, spatial, changing one’s mind, etc., as, for example, “to 
return” from a journey. In this verse, however, the Aramaic word is 
used in the same sense as its Arabic cognate, that is, “to return to God 
in repentance.” The essence of New Testament teaching on repentance 
is, likewise, a returning to God, turning away, in genuine sorrow, from 
evil, and wholeheartedly turning to God for remission of the recognized 
wrong, and with a desire for help against further assaults of evil. This 
is basic in Jesus’ call to repentance. The targumic paraphrase may not 
be in complete agreement with the Hebrew text, but it has much to com- 
mend it. A comparison with the Hebrew passage will make this clear. 

The English translation of Gen. 5:22 does not bring out the sense of 
the Hebrew: “And Enoch walked with God.” The Hebrew form of 
the verb for “walk” indicates not a physical walking, but daily conduct 
and behavior. The Targum reflects the Hebrew thought by adding the 
word “fear.” Hence, “Enoch walked in the fear of God.” Just a little 
touch, but how it livens up that familiar passage! 

Another instance in which the Targum nicely elucidates the Hebrew 
text is found in Gen. 13:13. The translation of the Authorized Version 
simply reads: “But the men of Sodom were wicked and sinners before 
the Lord exceedingly.” The force of the Hebrew word indicating that 
men were continually and habitually sinning, is missed. The Targum 
brings this thought out and enlarges slightly upon it. We discover that 
the continued evil of the people was primarily of two kinds: first, they 
habitually sinned “with regard to Mammon,” using the Greek equivalent 
for the dishonesty of the people “in their financial dealings.” Secondly, 
they habitually sinned “against their bodies.” Surely, this thought has 
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its modern application! How fundamental are the sins of greed, “the 
love of money,” and immorality, in the downfall of men and nations! 
Add to that something of the reconstructed history of the morality of 
those ancient days, and what more vivid picture of warning could a 
preacher present with reference to the resultant danger of these sins! 

Again, in Gen. 16:11 it is said that God heard the afflictions of Hagar. 
The Targum tells us that God heard her prayers in her affliction. What 
an emphasis for prayer in affliction that suggests! Men are afflicted and 
often suffer longer than they need in their affliction, because they fail 
to turn to him who can help men in any affliction. It reminds one of the 
sincere, genuine prayers of the righteous, spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment, which are of such great avail to men in distress. One might be 
led to the conclusion that, perhaps, because of the lack of prayers of such 
nature the world finds itself in its present chaotic state. 

There are also many other interesting Targum interpretations. For 
example, in Gen. 14:17 the Hebrew tells us that Abraham slew Chedor- 
laomer and the kings with him “at the valley of Shaveh, which is the 
king’s dale.” Aside from what commentators have to say about the un- 
certainty of locating this place, the Targum makes a “royal race track” 
or “arena” out of it. One is inclined to imagine something like the old 
English jousts taking place. 

Another interesting interpretation is found in Gen. 13:9 where Abra- 
ham offers Lot the choice of territory to the right or the left, the orien- 
tation being East-West. The Targum changes the compass points to 
North-South. The reason may probably be due to the influence of Arabic 
orientation. Going to the right would be in the direction of Syria, going 
to the left would be in the direction of Yemen.* 

Thus, the above is but a slight indication of the values that may be 
gleaned from the Onkelos Targum. It does not, by any means, displace 
the Hebrew text, but it does aid in the power of portrayal of biblical 
thoughts. The ambitious soul may desire to reach out further and make 
comparisons with other versions, such as the Peshitta and Septuagint. 
But limitations of time and personal inclination prevent further expan- 
sion. Anyone who disciplines himself in linguistic studies experiences 
the joy and delight which such expended effort produces. More than 
that, it increases the appreciation for the revealed will and purpose of 
God as unfolded before us in the sacred writings of the Bible. 





35. W. Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, third edition (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1933), Vol. I, p. 35. 
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“The Quest of the Historical Jesus” 
by JOHN WICK BOWMAN 


Ir Is unnecessary to review a reprint’ of Schweitzer’s great book in the 
usual manner. It is scarcely to be doubted that any work of modern 
times has had such a profound influence on theological thought. Any- 
one who is unacquainted with its contents, and more particularly with 
Schweitzer’s own thesis as elaborated in its last two chapters, will exhibit 
an abysmal ignorance of the raison d’etre of the lines of cleavage of mod- 
ern thought regarding Jesus and, in consequence, of all modern theology. 
The readers of this journal do not share this ignorance. I shall, there- 
fore, not waste their time and my space in doing what does not need 
doing. It goes without saying that the publishers have rendered us all 
a great service in reprinting this theological classic and they have done 
it in a form befitting its importance.’ 


The Book’s Lack of Criticism 


It is severe criticism of Schweitzer’s thesis—as severe and searching 
as he gives the theses of scholars with whom he is himself not in agree- 
ment—that is needed and is now long overdue. Hitherto such drastic 
criticism has not been forthcoming for several reasons. To begin with, 
the “liberal” interpretation of Jesus as a mere preacher of an ethicai 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth, a glorified but always human “Rabbi,” 
an all-too-modern apologete for the particular brand of ethical idealism 
held by the interpreter—such a “Jesus,” as Schweitzer shows, “never 
had any existence” (p. 398). Schweitzer put to rest forever the ghost 





1. The Quest of the Historical Jesus: A Critical Study of Its Progress from Reimarus to 
Wrede, by Albert Schweitzer. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948), ix & 413 pp., $5.00. 

2. Up to p. 192 the pagination remains as in the second English edition of 1911 and there- 
after gains two pages because of ihe manner of printing merely, particularly on pp. 193 and 
294 f. 
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of this unhistorical Jesus; and its necromancers, in the interest of con- 
juring it forth again, have never had the hardihood to deliver against 
him a frontal attack. Many of them were convinced by his arguments 
and went over to his camp. Those who remained apart have dealt him 
only such feeble blows as he could well afford to ignore. 

Orthodoxy, again, has been far too grateful to Schweitzer for his yoe- 
man traffic against the liberals to give serious attention to what his thesis 
does to the Church’s historic Christology. Moreover, in certain quarters 
even some positive gain has seemed to accrue from his mighty onslaughts. 
For if too close attention be not paid to the implications of his “thorough- 
going eschatology,” it may be made to appear as contributory to the 
position of the millenarians and even of all supernaturalism. 

As for the dominant Dialectic School on the continent and its Ameri- 
can counterpart—Neo-orthodoxy—these theologies (though in some 
quarters such would not be admitted) are deeply indebted to Schweit- 
zer’s position in at least three directions. First, in their common opposi- 
tion to liberal theology’s “historical Jesus” and substitution therefor 
of a “heavenly Christ” with a severely attenuated (almost Docetic) tem- 
poral reference. Words like these could have been written by most Bar- 
thians and Neo-orthodox: “it is not Jesus as historically known, but 
Jesus as spiritually arisen within men, who is significant for our time 
and can help it” (p. 401); again, “We can find no designation which 
expresses what He is for us. He comes to us as One unknown, without 
a name, as of old, by the lake-side, He came to those men who knew Him 
not. He speaks to us the same word: ‘Follow thou me!’ and sets us to 
the tasks which He has to fulfill for our time” (p. 403) ; or again, “And 
further we must be prepared to find that the historical knowledge of the 
personality and life of Jesus will not be a help, but perhaps even an 
offence to religion. . . . Jesus as a concrete historical personality remains 
a stranger to our time, but His spirit, which lies hidden in His words, 
is known in simplicity and its influence is direct” (p. 401). Second, 
Schweitzer’s uncertain handling of “literary questions” (p. 394) and 
his contention that they have “nothing to do with the gaining of a clear 
idea of the course of events” in the life of our Lord, are acceptable a 
hundredfold to the modern Dialectician whose theology is generally in- 
dependent of conclusions on critical literary and historical problems. 
Third, Schweitzer’s characteristic claim that the suprahistorical out- 
look dominated the world view of Jesus and accordingly must dominate 
ours, together with its corollary that “the real immovable historical 
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foundation” of Christianity “is independent of any historical confirma- 
tion or justification” and therefore must look for such vindication in 
the “beyond History” (p. 399), was actually the chronological precursor 
of the Barthian category of Urgeschichte and of the latter’s entire other- 
worldly “either/or,” “Wholly Other” viewpoint. Other points of simi- 
larity include the common opposition to a psychological analysis of Jesus 
(p. 360), to a “world-accepting ethic” (p. 402), and to a stress on the 
sociological interpretation of the Christian faith (p. 403), and its attend- 
ant emphasis on the “community” (p. 402). 

Accordingly, Schweitzer’s position has never received the critical 
attention it merits. It has become in consequence one of the three or 
four dominant strands forming the texture of New Testament theology 
today. Woe unto the man who shall exhibit the hardihood to attack any 
of Schweitzer’s fundamental conclusions or even of the characteristic 
strands supporting the structure of his theology! Such a one will for 
the moment become a “man without a country” in the realm of theology, 
one whose hand must be against every man and every man’s hand will 
assuredly be against him. Nonetheless, an unsparing, thorough criticism 
of Schweitzer in the light of the best modern critical scholarship is one 
of the most needed pieces of endeavor at the moment. He deserves our 
gratitude for his contribution to biblical studies; this may best be shown 
by searching analysis of his views in the light of deeper knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 


The Essential Elements of Schweitzer’s Position 


Working backwards from his conclusions to the reasons therefor, 
Schweitzer’s position may be stated as follows. It includes, first, the 
judgment that “the historical Jesus” must always appear to us of the 
twentieth and succeeding centuries “a stranger and an enigma” (p. 399), 
for the reason that he has now at long last been proved to be either “a 
purely literary fiction of the earliest Evangelist”—the thesis of “thor- 
ough-going scepticism” (p. 398), or else the product of our Lord’s own 
“purely eschatological Messianic conception”—the view of “thorough- 
going eschatology” (p. 398). As for other views, Schweitzer remarks, 
“Tertium non datur!” (p. 337) And in either case, this Jesus is not “a 
Jesus Christ to whom the religion of the present can ascribe, according 
to its long-cherished custom, its own thoughts and ideas, as it did with 
the Jesus of its own making. Nor will He be a figure which can be made 
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by a popular historical treatment so sympathetic and universally. in- 
telligible to the multitude” (pp. 398 f.). Second, the proposition, sup- 
ported by a multiplicity of argument, that “thorough-going scepticism” 
and “thorough-going eschatology” together have combined to show 
that the key to the understanding of the Gospel narratives lies in the 
“dogmatic element” which obtrudes itself upon and controls their his- 
torical content (p. 336). “This dogmatic element is the Messianic secret 
of Jesus and all the secrets and concealments which go along with it” 
(p. 336). Third, a series of arguments, both negative against Wrede’s 
“thorough-going scepticism” at the point of his contention that it was 
the community which was responsible for the “fiction” of the “Messianic 
secret,” and positive in support of Schweitzer’s own view that this latter 
was the product of Jesus’ eschatological outlook. 

The positive arguments for Schweitzer’s “eschatological-predestinari- 
an” view to the effect that the apocalyptic outlook dominated Jesus’ 
entire teaching and ministry (p. 355) may be briefly summarized, as 
follows: First, the series of events culminating in Jesus’ choice and send- 
ing forth of his disciples was with a view “to set in motion the eschato- 
logical development of history” (p. 371); he then expected that the 
Kingdom of God would come “at harvest time” (p. 358), but this “pre- 
diction was not fulfilled. . . . The actual history disavowed the dogmatic 
history on which the action of Jesus had been based” (p. 359) ; “There 
followed neither the sufferings, nor the outpouring of the Spirit, nor the 
Parousia of the Son of Man” (p. 364)—this “is the first postponement 
of the Parousia” (p. 360). Second, in order that Jesus may “somehow 
drag or force the eschatological events into the framework of the actual 
occurrence,” he “makes him |fFohn the Baptist) Elias, simply because He 
expected His own manifestation as Son of Man, and before that it was 
necessary that Elias must first have come” (p. 376). Third, the feeding 
of the five thousand constituted, like John’s baptism and the later bap- 
tism of the Spirit (p. 378), “a veiled eschatological sacrament” (p. 379), 
as did also the Last Supper of Passion Week (p. 380) ; for Jesus these 
meals were examples of “the Messianic feast” (p. 379) and “an indi- 
rect disclosure of the Messianic secret” (p. 382); these all belong to 
“the dogmatic element in the history” motivating Jesus’ actions (p. 381). 
The above conceptions find their rightful background, Schweitzer in- 
sists, in the Jewish apocalyptic expectations of Jesus’ day (pp. 367 et al.) ; 
and, moreover, it is because of these “psychological conditions” shared 
by Jesus and his disciples (p. 386) that, as Schweitzer explains, (Fourth) 
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Jesus together with the “three” disciples had the vision that declared 
him to be the Messiah (p. 386)—the experience of the Transfiguration 
—this being followed instead of preceded by Peter’s confession of him 
at Caesarea Philippi. Fifth, Fesus’ predictions of his own sufferings “for 
others . . . that the Kingdom might come” (p. 389) were the result of 
his conviction that it would not do so apart from the peirosmos (p. 388) ; 
this he at first attached to his disciples (p. 387) but when “at the send- 
ing forth of the Twelve” it did not materialize, our Lord disassociated 
the peirosmos entirely from them and attached it to himself alone as 
the Messiah (p. 389). He, therefore, “sets out for Jerusalem, solely in 
order to die there” (p. 391) and so finally to force the Kingdom to come! 
(pp. 389, 391) Sixth, the events of Passion Week over which Jesus ex- 
ercised full control—namely, the triumphal entry so-called (p. 393), 
the “invective against the Pharisees” (p. 395), the question about 
David’s son and David’s Lord (p. 395), Judas’ betrayal of Jesus’ Messi- 
anic consciousness to the High Priest, and our Lord’s consequent admis- 
sion of the same at his trial (pp. 396 f.), and the revealing of the same 
to the people by the High Priest and his associates in the courtyard of 
Pilate (p. 397)—all these constitute final proof that Fesus conceived 
himself to be the Messiah who should immediately usher in the King- 
dom of God through his death and triumphant resurrection. In Mark 
14:28—admittedly a difficult saying—apparently “what Jesus contem- 
plates is that He shall return with them [the disciples], at their head, 
from Jerusalem to Galilee,” there to set up the Kingdom; this remained, 
however, an “unfulfilled saying” (p. 388, note). 


A Critique of Schweitzer’s Position 


A critique of Schweitzer’s thesis as thus outlined would include at 
least the following points: 

In the first place, it is obvious that the book should be entitled “The 
German Quest of the Historical Jesus.” No outstanding contribution to 
the subject on the part of an English-speaking author forms the ob- 
ject of extensive treatment, and the only non-German who is paid 
serious attention is Ernest Renan (Chap. XIII). This provincial nature 
of the volume is freely admitted by Schweitzer in his last chapter (p. 
399). This shortcoming is significant. It puts the specifically German 
stamp upon the entire project. This is characteristically philosophical 
as opposed to scientific. German biblical scholarship on the whole has 
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shown an inability to overcome the tendency to force the facts into the 
mould shaped by some previously-conceived world view, philosophy, or 
theology. And Schweitzer—however much he gives lip service to the 
wish to overcome this tendency—in the end succumbs to it himself. 

Secondly, both Schweitzer and every sort of modern Continental the- 
ology together with its American counterpart—Neo-orthodoxy—seek to 
liberate the Jesus tied to twentieth century liberalism by binding him 
with the fetters of first century apocalyptic. Or—to say the same thing 
another way—like their “liberal” opponents they think to free the “spir- 
itual Christ” by dating the “Jesus according to the flesh” and so rending 
the seamless robe of his single person. But this must not be—for psycho- 
logical reasons as well as for theological ones—and the attempt to do 
so, whether by Liberals or by Dialectic theologians, represents a travesty 
of Paul’s use of his terms to define Christ. For Paul, as for the primitive 
community and the church through the ages down to the inception of 
modern “Liberalism” (which here the Dialectic school are following), 
the historical Jesus was and is the same as the spiritual Christ. These are 
not two persons but one, and the attempt to dichotomize the one Jesus 
Christ in the end will result in either a vapid mythological mysticism 
(as it does with the Barthians who choose to follow the “spiritual Christ”’ ) 
or in a legalistic social ethic (as with Liberals who choose the “histori- 
cal Jesus”). Somehow the seamless robe of our Lord’s Person must be 
preserved intact if historical Christianity is to abide, and thus far neither 
Liberals, Orthodox, Neo-orthodox, nor Barthians—and least of all 
Schweitzer—have found the way. 

Every interpretation of the Person of Christ, indeed, which fails to 
take seriously the category of the “prophetic revelation” and to discover 
in it the key which unlocks every biblical mystery is bound to fail. It is 
in this category, transcending every contemporary form of thought (in- 
cluding apocalyptic), that the historical Jesus found his spiritual home. 
It is this category which united him with the men led of God in ages past 
from Abraham onwards; it is this which makes him our Great Con- 
temporary in the twentieth century. The historical Jesus lived in, but 
was not of, the first century because he belonged to and was the Exemplar 
of that line of “prophets” who by reason of their direct contact with the 
Living God through his Spirit have transcended their day and generation 
in all matters pertaining to the spirit. 

Thirdly, Schweitzer’s handling of critical (that is, historical and liter- 
ary) problems and endeavor (with the Barthians) even to transcend 
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the same and to construct a theology independent of the conclusions to 
be derived regarding them, is partly out-of-date, partly obscurantist, 
partly illustrative of the untenable—because unrealistic and therefore 
unbiblical—attempt to dichotomize truth which is so characteristic of 
the antiscientific, philosophic approach to theology found in European 
quarters today (p. 394). For example, Form Criticism, with whatever 
contribution it may be supposed to have made to the study of the Gos- 
pels, has come on the scene since Schweitzer’s book appeared. To the 
extent that he takes no account of this new development (pro or con), 
Schweitzer’s approach to critical problems is obviously outmoded. Again, 
both the research of the Form Critics and a minimal acceptance of the 
usual solution of the Synoptic Problem seriously impair Schweitzer’s 
understanding of the mind of Jesus as that is related to the supposed 
course taken by events. For instance, Schweitzer makes much of the 
identity of the “Parousia of the Son of Man” and “the dawn of the 
Kingdom,” dating this identification so far as the narrative is concerned 
as being made first, at the sending forth of the Twelve, in Matt. 10:23 
(p. 359). But this verse stands in a discourse universally recognized 
as composite, being made up of contributions from Mk, Q, and M, and 
the verse upon which Schweitzer’s theory rests comes either from Q 
(=Lk 10:11b) or else from the weakest of these sources (M) and is 
in immediate contact both before and after with verses spoken certainly 
at a later date. It cannot, therefore, be maintained—as Schweitzer does 
—that at this early date in the ministry Jesus expected the Parousia 
and the coming of the Kingdom as imminent and that such prediction 
on his part “was not fulfilled” (p. 359). On the contrary, it is most 
probable that the saying belongs to a context wherein our Lord was 
speaking of the founding of the fellowship (the “Son of Man” in the 
corporate sense) which we call the church.’ 

The same critical analysis does away with the idea of early prediction 
of “persecution” (the peirosmos) and hatred of the disciples, at a time 
when nothing suggested these attitudes on the part of the enemies of 
Jesus, at Matt. 10:17-22, 24-33 (pp. 387-389). These ideas belong 
rather, like those discussed in the last paragraph, to the eschatological 
discourse of Passion Week, or at all events to a time following the con- 
fession at Caesarea Philippi (Mark 8: 34 ff.; 13:9-13). One of the main 
supports of Schweitzer’s thesis, therefore—that contrary to the natural 





3. Cf. the reviewer's The Religion of Maturity (New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1948), p. 254. 
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unfolding of the contemporary history Jesus would force the eschatologi- 
cal facts to come to pass (for example, the peirosmos preceding the Mes- 
sianic reign), including the idea that he “sets out for Jerusalem, solely in 
order to die there” (p. 391), and solely with a view to this forcing of 
“dogmatic history” upon real history—is seen to be untenable. 

The same lack of a sound critical basis for Schweitzer’s thesis is seen 
in connection with his interpretation of Matt. 11:14 f.—the statement 
to the people that the Baptist was indeed Elijah—to the effect that this 
was with a view to supporting his own coming as the Messiah subsequent 
to John’s appearance. This passage also is to be explained either as from 
M, from “Matthew” himself, or else as an interpretation of the later 
church. And in any of these contingencies it will not do to place upon 
it the weight required to support Schweitzer’s thesis. Being at best from 
a “secondary” source for our knowledge of Jesus’ teaching, it can only 
be reckoned as of contributory value and not as determinative of a pro- 
found understanding of the same. 

Schweitzer’s rejoinder to the sort of argument in which we have just 
been indulging that “literary questions” have “nothing to do with the 
gaining of a clear idea of the course of events, since the Evangelists had 
not themselves a clear idea of it before their minds” and that the “tradi- 
tion is incoherent” because “the reality [that is, the facts] had been 
incoherent too” is a begging of the question (p. 394). For the appli- 
cation of such adjectives as “primary” and “secondary” to certain sources 
for our knowledge of Jesus is independent of and chronologically prior 
to an analysis of the teachings of the same. It is simply the product of 
the best research that can be made into their date, origins, and likeli- 
hood of furnishing an adequate authentic witness to the life and teach- 
ing of our Lord. It is the sort of enquiry undertaken by all serious stu- 
dents of historical data in every field and no amount of juggling in the 
interests of an “experimental reconstruction” (p. 394) will serve to make 
a “secondary” source into a “primary” one or render the latter better 
than of problematical or contributory value in making such a “recon- 
struction.” In accordance with this principle I have shown elsewhere* 
how thoroughly mechanical and unwarranted is Schweitzer’s reversal 
of the order of events involving Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi 
and the Transfiguration in the interests of his “experimental reconstruc- 
tion” (pp. 388 ff.). 





4. Ibid., pp. 243 f. 
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Fourthly, and closely related to the preceding, the more searchingly 
one scrutinizes Schweitzer’s work the more persistently does one gain the 
impression that his exegesis is generally forced and artificial even as 
his definitions of terms are peculiarly lacking in imagination and impress 
one as being Teutonic rather than Hebraic in character. A case in point 
is his insistence that peirosmos is used by our Lord with the technical 
reference of apocalyptic to the “woes” preceding Messiah’s advent in 
mind (pp. 364, 377, 387, 389, etc.). But there is nothing in the Gospel 
references to indicate this. The article never appears with the noun 
peirosmos in the singular (cf. Luke 11:4=Matt. 6:13, “Q”; Mark 
14:38=Matt. 26:41=Luke 22:40, 46; Luke 4:13 and 8:13, “L”) and 
the one case at Luke 22:28 (“L”) of its use in the plural, though it has 
the article, obviously does not support Schweitzer’s contention. Accord- 
ingly, if our Lord meant the “tribulation” when he used the word both 
the evangelists and their sources missed the point, and no other grounds 
aside from the necessities of Schweitzer’s theory suggest that he did. In 
like manner, it is in the interests of his theory, and for no reason supported 
by the critical evidence itself, that Schweitzer finds the prediction of 
general suffering on the part of Jesus’ disciples at Mark 8:34 ff. out of 
place after the incident of Caesarea Philippi, and that the general suffer- 
ings in Mark 13 “cannot be derived from Jesus,” since in the interests of 
the theory it must be predicated that Jesus spoke only of his own sufferings 
after that event (p. 389, n. 1). On the contrary, it is only after Caesarea 
Philippi that any reference to persecution or suffering—either on the 
part of the Messiah or of his followers—makes any sense whatever, and 
it is a notable fact that the best critical analysis of the Gospel sources 
lends itself to just that conclusion.’ Similarly, Schweitzer’s assumption 
without proof that the only possible definitions of “Kingdom of God” 
(=the consummation of the same), “Son of Man” (= the heavenly 
figure of I Enoch 37-71), “Suffering Servant” (=always an individual, 
hence the “Messiah’’), “Messiah” (= “purely eschatological”) and the 
like, are those to be found in the apocalyptic literature of the first cen- 
tury, has no possible foundation in fact and the researches of the past 
forty years have flatly negated such an assumption. These are merely 
samples: I have counted 115 points in Schweitzer’s last two chapters 
wherein his exegesis, definitions, or conclusions reflect a bias about which 
there is, to say the least, a reasonable doubt that it reflects the mind 
of the historic Jesus with whom he is dealing. 

5. Ibid. 
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Fifthly, Schweitzer’s opposition to an approach to Jesus’ Person in- 
volving the use of “modern psychology” and its methods (p. 360), fol- 
lowed as it is by his own necessary employment of the same tool in sup- 
port of his theory (for instance on page 386 with reference to the Trans- 
figuration ) , represents an antiscientific bias characteristic of the modern 
Teutonic theologian rather than of the prophetic Scriptures, and the 
very inconsistency exhibited by Schweitzer’s procedure shows how im- 
possible it is to maintain it in biblical studies. In like manner his oppo- 
sition to the sociological interpretation of the implications of the Chris- 
tian faith and his desire to eliminate the “community” as a datum in 
Jesus’ approach to his work (pp. 402 f.), represent a clear rejection of 
the biblical point of view both in Old and New Testaments. But it is 
not to be wondered at in Schweitzer inasmuch as Jesus’ purpose to found 
a “community”—the church—is the final rock of offense to all students 
of apocalyptic; it makes nonsense of their theory that Jesus expected 
the end of the age in the first generation of the Christian movement! 

It is not without reason that “thorough-going scepticism” and “thor- 
ough-going eschatology” can be shown by Schweitzer to travel the same 
road nearly, if not quite, to the end (p. 385, n. 1). Both lead us in the 
end to a Jesus who is for our times “a stranger and an enigma” (p. 399). 
Both give us a Christ who has fundamentally no message for our day. 
There is truth in the hypothesis of a “Messianic secret” which is funda- 
mental to both views, but that truth lies neither in the theory of fabri- 
cation by the church of a fictitious Messiah, nor yet in that of a deluded 
visionary. The truth lies rather along the lines of Schweitzer’s researches 
when he is content to stick to the facts as they come rather than to make 
them to suit his needs, as for example when he discovers “a veiled escha- 
tological sacrament” in the feeding of the five thousand and in the 
Upper Room (pp. 379 f.), or when in the events of Passion Week he 
senses the fact that Jesus alone is aware of the Messianic significance 
of all he does (pp. 393 ff.). This veiling of Jesus’ Messianic conscious- 
ness is due to its highly moral and spiritual character which placed it out 
of reach for all but the select few who in those early days began dimly 
to see something of its nature. And it remains veiled to this day save to 
those of the like persuasion who through his Spirit come to know inti- 
mately the “mind of Christ.” 
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VI. The Gospel According to Matthew 


by DEAN G. McKEE 


THE FirsT thing to be said is that this article should not be read! If 
the reader would know the Gospel by Matthew, he should read the 
Gospel by Matthew! The sooner this article diverts the reader to the 
First Gospel, the sooner will its purpose be accomplished. And the 
longer the reader stays by the Gospel, the better the article. 


THe WHOLE AT ONE VIEW 


A too frequently neglected approach to Bible study is that which seeks 
to take in a book, or even all of Scripture, at a single glance. No one has 
sensed the importance of grasping the whole more keenly or expressed it 
more clearly than R. G. Moulton: “In the case of the higher literary 
forms the ‘whole’ is a different thing from the sum of the parts.’” 

Exclusive preoccupation with the parts often falls into the pit known 
as “the cult of the particular” which is aptly described by Antoine De 
Saint Exupéry, “Its order comes merely to this, that it destroys the cathe- 
dral solely to line up the stones in orderly rows.’ 

But how does one get a view-as-a-whole of a book of the Bible? More 
specifically, of the Gospel according to Matthew? 

A. One of the simplest procedures is what might be called a begin- 
ning-end comparison. Set down in parallel columns a list of items sum- 
marizing points of likeness and of difference between the opening and the 
closing portions of the book. The results would soon start off somewhat 
as follows: 





1. How to Read the Bible (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923), p. 96. 
2. Flight to Arras, III, The Atlantic Monthly, March, 1942, p. 333. 
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The Gospel According to Matthew 


CHAPTER 1 CHAPTER 28 
1. His coming to earth 1. His departure to heaven near 
2. Past promises fulfilled 2. Promise for future given 
3. “God with us” 3. He is still with us 
4. His birth (chapter 2 needed ) 4. His death (chapter 27 needed ) 
5. Bethlehem 5- Jerusalem 
6. A list of his ancestors 6. Are we in his posterity? 
7. THE INCARNATION 7. THE RESURRECTION 
8. Etc. 8. Etc. 


These columns will be easily extended as the process of firsthand ob- 
servation is carried forward. This particular comparison is indeed a 
very elementary procedure. But the path of the elements is the straight- 
est and surest road to the realms of accurate knowledge, firm grasp, and 
sound wisdom. Like two handles, you grasp the two ends of the book 
and then ask yourself the question: How does one get from here (the 
beginning) to there (the end)? You are then ready to leaf through the 
pages of the book to trace the main steps of how the author unfolds The 
Life and Ministry, The Sufferings and Triumph of Jesus (Saviour) , The 
Christ (Messiah), Son of Man, Son of God, and other aspects of our 
Lord’s life and mission. In various ways you will be able to describe in 
its broad sweep the arch which connects the beginning and the end. 

B. But a more careful investigation of the whole seeks to determine 
the main framework, the chief structural parts. Fortunately, in Matthew 
we have a book that readily lends itself to structural analysis. Whether 
it was Matthew, the publican, who wrote this book, assembling these 
materials as we now have them, no one may be able to say with finality.’ 
But this can be said: Whoever did write this book must have been an 
orderly sort of person—just like a good keeper of accounts who has every- 
thing well organized and grouped together. He must have developed 
keen insight into human nature—as tax collectors do through contact 
with people “in the raw.” This tax collector was no mechanical adding 
machine but must have had in him much of the real mathematician with 
the mathematician’s logic and tendency to probe into those things in- 
calculable to the ordinary mind. 





3. This article touches only indirectly on the problem of authorship. Extended discussions 
of this problem may be found in many of the volumes referred to in the course of this article. 
This much may be said on the problem: If we are to have an opinion of our own of any value, 
it is best to find out what is in the book before becoming involved in the arguments about 
authorship. 
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The student of Matthew’s Gospel will not have to search long before 
he finds at 4:17 and 16:21 the major division points in this book. The 
literary formula, “From that time began Jesus to... ,” gives them away. 
The three major divisions thus marked off are readily related to the 
composition as a whole. A common description of them, which I learned 
years ago from Wilbert W. White, is: I. Preparation, 1:1 through 4:16; 
II. Proclamation, 4:17 through 16:20; III. Passion, 16:21 through 
28:20." 

C. The next step is to make a preliminary exploration within each 
section. A simple but effective procedure is to block out the book on 
a sheet of paper. The book will soon begin to unfold somewhat as follows: 


BACKGROUND MINISTRY SUFFERINGS 
/ x / 
= / > $ Semen / In Jerusalem 
c. giz, s on / Miracles 
wos 
SEL TS ER | Mount f 
1-2 ; 3-4 | 5-7 / 8-? ? /1618 19? 26 27 28 





1:1 PREPARATION] 4:17 PROCLAMATION} 16:21 PASSION 

















HIS PAST JOHN’S PETER’S OUR 
IMPRISONMENT CONFESSION FUTURE 


This diagram is left incomplete in order not to take away the thrill 
of independent discovery. That kind of study may require some patience 
and persistence but it is well worth the trouble. 

As the study of the book occupies itself with the various parts, there 
should be repeated turning to the book as a whole to see how the part 
contributes to the whole and what the whole contributes to the part. 

By watching for pivotal events and for the climax or climaxes, by 
tracing leading characters or topics one is also led forward in grasping 
the whole. Some of these will be illustrated shortly. 

D. Another fruitful procedure, usually undertaken later on in the 
study, though with some books it may come early, is the application of 
the law of proportion.’ An author often reveals his purpose by the rela- 
tive amounts of time or space he gives to each portion of his narrative 





4. Whether these were original with Dr. White, I have not been able to ascertain. 

5. See H. T. Kuist, These Words Upon Thy Heart (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1947), p- 80 
ff., for a discussion of Ruskin’s “Laws of Composition” in art and their application to Bible 
study. In the Appendix in abridged form is a most valuable reprint of Ruskin’s Essay on 
Com position. 
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or argument. Such facts with respect to the Gospel by Matthew are 
easily discovered in the narrative (the time element will require some 
side sources) but they provide food for much thought and cast light on 








the Gospel account at many points. 
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ALOGY |RATION PROCLAMATION PASSION 
2/3 ch. 3 chs. 12 chs. 12 1/3 chs. 
*1 p. 5 pp. 31 pp. 34 pp. 
Ch. 1 Chs. 1-4 | Chs. 4 16 |Chs. 16 28 
From Birthto |His ministry from John’s 
Davidto |beginning|Imprisonment to Caesarea|From Peter’s Confession to Res- 
Christ Ministry |Philippi and Peter’s confes-|urrection Sunday. 
1,000 30 yrs. sion. 6 months 
yrs. 2 yrs. 
Chs. 21————_—_28 
*These page counts are based on the Revised Standard Triumphal Entry to 
Version published by Thomas Nelson and Sons, New Resurrection Sunday. 
York, 1946. S che 
+These figures are only approximate and represent the Almost 24 pp. 
traditional chronology of our Lord’s Ministry. Some au- But only 1 week! 











thorities hold that his public ministry lasted less than 
one year; others four years or longer. For a condensed 
discussion of “The Chronology of the New Testament” 
see the article under this title by Ismar V. Peritz in the 
Abingdon Bible Commentary, p. 874. For a more ex- 
tended discussion see the article under the same title in 9 pp. 

the International Standard Bible Encyclopedia. 24 hrs.! 


Chs. 26 and 27 
Betrayal, Trial, 
Crucifixion. 

2 long chs. 











We shall leave the reader to make his own observations on these facts 
and to interpret their meaning. Keep asking, What is Matthew most 
concerned to get across? Why does he emphasize some things and con- 
dense or omit others? 

These are some of the ways that may be used at the outset and farther 
along to “get (and keep) one’s bearings” in a book. Such procedures 
are essential to seeing the whole and to gaining a true appreciation of 
the spirit, purpose, and method of an author and the means used by 
him to accomplish his ends. 


APPROACHES FOR AN INTENSIVE STUDY OF THE BooK 


We shall now endeavor to suggest ways of coming to grips more 
closely with the materials of Matthew’s Gospel. These again will em- 
Phasize procedure; their full value will not become apparent until 
applied to the book itself. 
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Interpretation 


A. Where to begin intensive study of Matthew. Ordinarily one begins 
at the beginning but sometimes it is better to start elsewhere. Especially 
if one already has that commonplace familiarity with a book which 
makes it hard to see anything new, it may be far more rewarding and a 
book may open up afresh if one takes hold at the end, or in the middle, 
or anywhere but at the beginning. Especially is it desirable to find some 
point where one can become established before being thrown into major 
textual, historical, theological, or other controversial problems. 

The value of the above suggestion will soon be discovered when one 
takes in hand the First Gospel. Chapters 1 and 2 precipitate the student 
into all manner of problems. Unless one has developed the Hebrew’s 
interest in the family tree, the opening of the book is enough to dampen 
the ardor of the most enthusiastic student. In due time, one may come 
to appreciate Matthew’s exceedingly skillful and psychologically sound 
approach to his intended readers. At the proper stage in the study Chap- 
ter 1:1-17 will open up to the observing mind with amazing results and 
send one back into the Old Testament and out into non-biblical sources 
in a way that leaves one standing in awe of the unity of the biblical 
records and of God’s purpose and plan in history. We may then be ready 
to acknowledge our debt of gratitude and show no little respect to the 
writer of the First Gospel. 

Then too, Chapters 1 and 2 immediately confront one with a problem 
that for many has great historical, theological, and even scientific diff- 
culty. Even if a person has no difficulty believing in the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth of our Lord, a different starting point may still be more 
rewarding and in the long run serve that doctrine more effectively. 

Chapters 16, 23, 28, or 11 make excellent doors for coming into closer 
contact with this Gospel. Some of these will be worked out more fully 
below. 

One of the most natural places for a beginning is with Chapters 3 and 


4. Let us see how one may proceed to the study of a sectional unit of 
our book. 


B. The study of sectional units. Some hints have already been given 
about Matthew as an organizer of materials. This article must not under- 
cut the satisfaction to be derived from firsthand discovery by “giving 
away” our book. However, it will not take long to discover that the 
author of the First Gospel has employed a combination of the topical 
and chronological methods of arrangement. 
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Begin by making a list of thirty to forty observations on the chapters. 
(Though we now have Chapters 3 and 4 particularly in view, most of 
these suggestions are applicable to any sectional unit.) Do not be sur- 
prised if in the first half hour you think you have exhausted the section. 
It is at this point that the first fork in the road of Bible study is reached. 
Assume you have found all and you have taken the road that soon be- 
comes a deadend. But persist, persist much, and you have taken the way 
that leads to what you have really been looking for—real satisfaction 
in Bible study. Sometimes discard the first fifteen or twenty observations 
on your list. They may only be the obvious and insignificant; but keep 
at it and you will begin to strike fire. 

Using the Revised Standard Version (or some version that sets forth 
the material in paragraphs, the basic literary unit after the sentence’), 
block out the materials on a single sheet of paper into their paragraph 
units. Seek some word or phrase that will identify each paragraph dis- 
tinctly in your mind. Then work out the natural grouping and inter- 
relationships of these units. In the Revised Standard Version paragraphs 
1,2, and 3 of Chapter 3 group together about John the Baptist. Though 
John is in paragraph 4, paragraph 3 has already begun to shift atten- 
tion from the “voice in the wilderness” to him who is truly a voice from 
heaven and to whom the “voice of heaven” bears testimony. 

Working out the relationships of paragraphs in Chapter 4 reveals, 
among other things: (1) that John’s arrest was the signal for Jesus to 
launch his ministry; (2) verse 17 is not only a transitional verse and a 
theme for the teaching ministry of Jesus but a major turning point in 
the book; and (3) by setting the temptation of our Lord immediately 
following heaven’s endorsement at the Baptism, Matthew begins already 
to reveal his amazing capacity for insight into the relationship of events 
and ideas. Can it be merely coincidence that these events are selected 
and related in sequence? When is a man most susceptible to temptation? 
When he has been under steady pressure and is on guard? Or when 
he has just received the praise of men and heaven too? “This is my 
beloved Son,” said the voice from heaven. “If you are,” said the Temp- 
ter, “why suffer (hunger) ?” “If you are, why not use your power to win 
the people this much easier way?” “Let’s make a compromise: all this 
kingdom you seek and its glory (Was the kingdom beheld from the 


6. A major objection to the Authorized Version as a study Bible is that it is traditionally 
edited with each verse set off as a separate paragraph regardless of the literary units in the 
material. If this version is used the first task is to mark off the paragraph divisions. This, of 
course, can be a valuable process, 
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mountain top the one our Lord sought anyway? Perhaps the Devil’s 


cleverest trap was hidden right there.) I will give if you bow 0 me. | 


It’s very simple. Anything else might involve great difficulty, even a 
cross.” Watch the relation of paragraphs to each other. 

In the study of a paragraph and also of a sectional unit, the significance 
of the passage is often set in bold relief by asking: What would be lack- 
ing toward Matthew’s purpose if the passage were omitted? Apply this 
to the temptation account not only in relation to Chapters 2 and 3, but 
also the sweep, and especially the climaxes, of the entire book. In other 
words, are the temptations of Chapter 4 a sample of what is to follow? 
Come back to this again in the study of the book. 

It is well to make note of problems or topics on which supplementary 
information is needed and as soon as opportunity offers to seek their 
solution or the needed information. This is the point at which commen- 
taries and other helps will be of substantial assistance. However, there 
is no better way of motivating and crystallizing one’s study than to frame 
a sermon or a lesson plan on some part or on the whole of these two chap- 
ters. For instance, plan a series of teaching sessions on Matthew and 
take as your general theme some such topic as, “Resources for Every 
Day Living.” The first lesson could be on “Reckoning with Ourselves.” 
The focal point of the study would be on repentance and strong emphasis 
could be laid on temptation as an experience common to all—even to 
our Lord (We must not be afraid of the completeness and reality of our 
Lord’s humanity; if we are, we will rob even his deity of its relevance). 
Then draw the sharp contrast between the need of the Pharisees (and 
John and ourselves) to repent and the complete absence of that need 
in our Lord. From the outset of this book we are confronted with one 
like all others, yet one so different. So like us in our trials, but so unlike 
us in the perfection of his victory—no wonder we find in him our Saviour. 

If you followed Jesus through these two chapters you have moved 
from the Jordan to the Mount of Temptation, then out into the world of 
poor, sick, sinful, hungry people—people in need of a shepherd and 
many ready for that shepherd since he is the good shepherd. No won- 
der Matthew paints his next picture as a “morning service” on the moun- 
tainside with a multitude in the congregation (certainly at the end the 
crowd is there—and this preacher’s audience strayed in, not out!). 
Chapters 5 through 7 may be studied as another sectional unit and a sec- 
ond lesson in your series might be called, “Foundational Principles in 
the Christian Life.” 
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‘il’s C. In order to illustrate different approaches let us now take a single 
ne. | chapter as a basis of study. Chapter 11 lends itself very well to this ap- 
la proach, though it remains to be seen whether there is unity in the ma- 


terials there assembled or whether they are like some sermons, “thrown 








nce together.” 
ck- One cannot read the first verse of the chapter without being turned 
‘his back into the preceding materials. Did Jesus take a vacation after his 
but own hard work described in Chapters 8 and g and his instruction of his 
her disciples given in Chapter 10? There is a wonderful sequence leading 
w? from the end of Chapter 9 into Chapter 10. Though Jesus has sent the 
| Twelve out, he goes out too. 
ary It is while Jesus is about his usual ministry among the needy people 
veir that John’s disciples come and ask a very blunt, personal question. How 
en- does Jesus answer them? Is he offended? Does he take it personally? 
ere What does he not do in making answer? Why did he not simply say, 
me “Yes, 1am he”? Where was John? How long had he been there? What 
ap- do you think was going through John’s mind? Do you think Jesus had 
ind forgotten John? Study all references to John before and following Chap- 
ery ter 11, especially Chapter 14. Undoubtedly the insuperable hindrances 
5,” to John’s service for Jesus were having their effect. Perhaps some of 
asis the Messianic misconceptions common in that day were really tempting 
to John. What sort of Messiah was expected? What had John said about 
our the threshing floor? Had it been cleansed? Do you think Jesus had some 
e). idea of what John’s end would be? Could he see his own cross in the 
ind distance? How would he feel toward John even if John was discouraged, 
ced perhaps confused and doubting? What do you think would be the most 
one convincing evidence that Jesus was the Messiah for John’s disciples? 
ike For John? Note that they go away with Jesus’ blessing! Did Jesus re- 
ur. buke them and John for asking such a question? Knowing of the cir- 
ved cumstances of John’s death in Chapter 14, do you think John came 
1 of through triumphantly?’ 
ind As you come to paragraph 3, what do you find? Does Jesus criticize 
on- John? Who gets the criticism? Why? What is said of John? To whom? 
un- How does Jesus drive home his rebuke of the crowds? Who were in the 
the crowds anyway? Who had been the source of the inconsistent criticisms 
!). of John and Jesus? 
ec- Do verses 20 to 24 still belong to this John the Baptist incident? How 
; in does Jesus add to his rebuke? What is its climax? 





7. If not, do you think Matthew would have taken so much space to tell the story? 
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When you come to verse 24 do you feel that it can rise no higher, that 
something must come to relieve the tension? Proceed to the last para- 
graph in the chapter. Does it provide the release? Is turning to his 
Father in prayer true to our Lord’s habit when things are hardest? Who 
are the “wise” in Chapter 11? Who are the “babes”? Who have been 
the “heavy laden”? Do you think John found “rest for his soul”? Had 
Jesus been “gentle and lowly in heart” in this chapter? With whom? 
With all? 

What follows in Chapters 12 and 13? Is Chapter 11 a foretaste of the 
cross and of the opposition that will bring it to pass? Is it also a reassur- 
ance to those believers who like John are frustrated, suffering, discour- 
aged, tempted to doubt, and of our Lord’s complete understanding and 
gentleness toward such? What do you think of Matthew as a writer? 
As an organizer of materials? 

Chapter 11 is one of the choicest in the book for a teaching situation.’ 
Here is another lesson on resources. A suitable topic might be, “When 
Suffering and Doubt Beset Us.” How appropriate is the hymn of St. 
Stephen of Mar Saba, the first stanza of which is, 


Art thou weary, heavy laden, 
Art thou sore distrest? 
“Come to me,” saith One, “and, coming, 
Be at rest.” 


D. Sometimes it is possible to approach an extended section of a book 
and extract therefrom the chief message by following through a prevail- 
ing topic. For example, the questions in Chapters 16 to 21 offer an un- 
usual opportunity for the grasp of Matthew’s thought. Then, too, with 
very familiar materials like Chapters 26 and 27 a good procedure ts 
simply, “look, look, look”! Try reading the familiar as though you have 
never seen it before. 


E. But no study of Matthew can be complete without seeing the re- 
lation of the end of the book to its beginning, and of its beginning to the 
end and, more especially, of both the end and the beginning to the whole. 

How utterly important is Chapter 28! It is the Resurrection with its 
risen living Saviour always present with us that makes this portion the 





8. A wonderful “lead” for almost any group, especially a group of young people, may be 
found in the volume by Mortimer J. Adler on How to Read a Book (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1940), p. 14. It is a choice statement on when people do their best reading—when 
they read a love letter! There are many other excellent suggestions applicable to Bible study 


in this book. 
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climax above all. As we lay down this book, it is not with sadness but 
with joy and hope. Do not miss the future look. With the Gospel the 
end is but the beginning. 

But with such a Saviour—who was the humble baptismal candidate 
in Chapter 3, the steadfast Son of Chapter 4, the authoritative teacher 
of 5 to 7, the compassionate Servant of 8 and 9, the understanding Mes- 
siah of 11, the skillful but uncompromising preacher of 12 and 13, the 
patient master teacher of apostles in 16 to 21, the obedient Son of God 
moving directly and knowingly to Calvary in 21 to 27, and then finally 
in 28 the Risen Christ, the Saviour for the world—surely here is one who 
must have had an ancestry on earth and in heaven as is represented by 
Matthew and Luke in their opening chapters. The origin of this one 
must be accounted for. He is man but more than man. The Scriptures 
and the church say he is God also. The Christian doctrines of the In- 
carnation and the Resurrection stand like two great pillars at each end 
of this book, supporting the great doctrine of the Atonement. In the 
presence of such facts and truths as these the historical, textual, and 
even so-called scientific problems of the record recede into the back- 
ground. Here is a subject that demands the supernatural; or, in which 
the supernatural becomes natural. The problem is more likely in us 
than in the record. Try teaching Chapter 28 with Chapters 1 and 2 
under the heading, “The Crowning Assurance of Victory.” 


F. There are many special problems, lexical, syntactical, historical, 
geographical, and textual, offering fruitful avenues of study but we shall 
not proceed with their elaboration. These can be handled by those who 
know their way about with lexicons, grammars, atlases, commentaries, 
introductions, and other helps. 


Some of the commentaries on Matthew found most useful by this 
writer are: 


Broabus, JoHN A., Commentary on Matthew. Philadelphia: American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, 1896. 


Bruce, A. B., The Gospel by Matthew (The Expositor’s Greek Testament). New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1897. 

MACLAREN, ALEXANDER, The Gospel According to St. Matthew. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, n.d. 


PLuMMER, ALFRED, An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to St. Mat- 
thew. London: Robert Scott, 1915. 


Ropinson, THEODORE H., The Gospel of Matthew (Moffatt series). London: Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 1927. 
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On the miracles and parables the following at least should be in the 
interpreter’s library: 
Bruce, A. B., The Parabolic Teaching of Christ. New York: A. C. Armstrong and 
Son, 1892. 


The Miraculous Element in the Gospels. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1890. 


Buttrick, Georce A., The Parables of Jesus. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1928. 


Dopp, C. H., The Parables of the Kingdom. London: Nisbet, 1936. 
Dons, Marcus, The Parables of Our Lord. New York: Hodder and Stoughton, n.d. 
Lewis, C. S., Miracles. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. 


Morean, G. CampsBett, The Parables and Metaphors of Our Lord. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1943. 


Trencu, R. C., Notes on the Parables of Our Lord. New York: Tibbals Book Co., 
n.d. 


Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. New York: Tibbals Book Co., n.d. 








Among the many helpful volumes on the teachings of Jesus and other 
topics are: 


Bruce, A. B., The Kingdom of God. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1889. 
The Training of the Twelve. New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son, 1891. 


Farrsairn, A. M., Studies in the Life of Christ. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 
1882. 


ForsyTH, P. T., The Cruciality of the Cross. New York: Hodder and Stoughton, 
n.d. 


LytTe.Ton, E., The Sermon on the Mount. New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 





1905. 
Scort, E. F., The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 
Tuompson, E. T., The Sermon on the Mount. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1946. 


On problems of date, authorship, sources, text, etc., the following 
will be found useful: 


Dopp, Cuares H., History and the Gospel. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938. 
Fitson, Fioyp V., Origins of the Gospels. New York: Abingdon Press, 1938. 


Rosertson, A. T., An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the N. T. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1925. 


Scort, E. F., The Literature of the New Testament. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932. 


Streeter, B. H., The Four Gospels. London: Macmillan & Co., 1936. 
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CoNCLUSION 


As we bring to a close these suggestions for the study of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, no more appropriate thought, as well as fit- 
ting summary could be found than these words from R. G. Moulton: 


“We have done almost everything that is possible with these Hebrew 
and Greek writings [the Bible]. We have overlaid them, clause by clause, 
with exhaustive commentaries; we have translated them, revised the 
translations, and quarrelled over the revisions; we have discussed authen- 
ticity and inspiration, and . . . textual history . . . ; we have mechanically 
divided the whole into chapters and verses, and sought texts to memorize 
and quote; we have epitomized into handbooks and extracted school 
lessons; we have recast from the feminine point of view, and even from 
the standpoint of the next century. There is yet one thing left to do with 
the Bible: simply to read it.” 


The only word that might be added would be for each of us to be able 
to say what the Chinese student wrote to his missionary teacher, “I am 
now reading the Bible and behaving it.” 





g. A Short Introduction to the Literature of the Bible (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1906), 
p. iii. 
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NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE, 1948 
by ELWYN E. TILDEN, Jr. 


Tue following article describes books on the New Testament, published during 
1948, which are likely to have value and interest for pastors. A few books from 
earlier years are also included. A number of books published in Great Britain 
have not become available to the writer but are included here as likely to be of 
interest. All books mentioned in the article are listed at the close along with biblio- 
graphical data. There is also appended a list of selected books on New Testa- 
ment subjects that were reprinted during the year. As a general comment, it may 
be said that the year 1948 was not notable with respect to the published results 
of New Testament scholarship. 

1. BisLioGRAPHIES—Three bibliographies, each with a distinct aim, appeared 
during the year. Lyons and Parvis put all biblical scholars in their debt by editing 
New Testament Literature: An Annotated Bibliography. In the editors’ words, 
this “is designed to present an exhaustive bibliography of books, articles, and 
book reviews which appeared in the New Testament field and in related fields 
during the years 1943, 1944 and 1945 plus similar materials which appeared during 
the years 1940 to 1942 and which, because of the exigencies of war, were not in- 
cluded in the earlier publications.”” This comprehensive work (it contains some 
3,432 entries) continues the work of several annual volumes (for 1940, 1941, 
1942) published by the New Testament Club of the University of Chicago. The 
Princeton Theological Seminary Library published a Bibliography of Bible Study 
for Theological Students, which provides useful and necessary guidance in con- 
nection with theological studies. It would be likewise useful to anyone who 
wished to fill gaps in his basic reading. To honor Edgar J. Goodspeed, the re- 
tired professor of New Testament and early Christian literature at the University 
of Chicago, James H. Cobb and Louis B. Jennings have compiled A Biography 
and Bibliography of Edgar fohnson Goodspeed. Listed here are 54 books, 16 
collaborative works, and 181 articles, the partial fruitage of a half-century of 
scholarly activity. This is a remarkable tribute to the energy, industry, and varied 
interests of the ranking New Testament scholar in the United States, who has 
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published in his “retirement” more than many of his colleagues are able to do in 
a lifetime. 

2. EDITIONS OF THE NEw TESTAMENT—Two radically differing “study Bibles” 
were published after years of preparation in each case. The Westminster Press 
issued The Westminster Study Edition of the Holy Bible, a handsome piece of 
bookmaking, which offers freshly prepared introductory articles, footnotes, con- 
cordance, maps, and atlas. The text is that of the Authorized Version; the edito- 
rial viewpoint is historical, evangelical, and Protestant. The Pilgrim Edition, 
edited by E. Schuyler English, is intended for young Christians and is in the tradi- 
tion both theologically and typographically of the Scofield Reference Bible. Os- 
wald T. Allis published his critique of the Revised Standard Version entitled 
Revision or New Translation? This is the most extensive study of the new version 
that has yet appeared. Dr. Allis, a devoted lover of the Authorized Version, finds 
little to praise and much to blame in the Revised Standard Version, and con- 
tends that the new version should not stand in the line of the Authorized and 
Revised Versions. 

In this connection it is appropriate to mention two publications of Roman 
Catholic scholarship in the field of New Testament translation. During the year 
appeared The New Testament in the Westminster Version, translated from the 
Greek text and edited by Cuthbert Lattey. Meantime Ronald A. Knox’s trans- 
lation of the Vulgate Latin New Testament continues to be widely read. This 
translation merits high praise for its dignity and general accuracy of language. 
Protestant readers will be interested in its occasional footnotes and rephrasings. 

3. BIBLE AND HERMENEUTICS—The restudy of the place of the Bible in Chris- 
tian thought and life continues. Robert M. Grant’s The Bible in the Church isa 
brief and, of necessity, highly selective treatment of its theme. The late H. E. 
Dana, in the second edition of the textbook Searching the Scriptures, a Hand- 
book of New Testament Hermeneutics, surveyed much of the same historical ma- 
terial as Grant, rightly seeing that sound exegetical methods require an under- 
standing of the church’s past thinking about the Bible. R. G. V. Tasker discusses 
the theological significance of New Testament biblical quotations in The Old 
Testament in the New Testament. Tasker writes out of an awareness of modern 
historical viewpoints and handles skillfully a wealth of exegetical details. Frederick 
G. Kenyon, the veteran British textual critic, has published a little volume with 
the title The Bible and Modern Scholarship. 

4. NEw TESTAMENT History AND INTROpUCTION—In an effort to expedite 
their students’ study of the background of the New Testament, W. H. Davis and 
E. A. McDowell prepared a Source Book of Interbiblical History including in it 
chiefly I Maccabees and long excerpts from Josephus. The Jewish historian re- 
ceives undue attention probably because of the editors’ special interest in politi- 
cal history. For an increased understanding of the theological background of the 
New Testament there is the republication of W. D. Davies’ Paul and Rabbinic 
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Judaism, a valuable book which, discussing the Hellenistic elements in Paul's 
thinking, concludes that Paul stems rather (as he himself said) out of Pharisaic 
Judaism. Paul, that is, was a Pharisee who found Jesus of Nazareth to be the 
Messiah. 

5. THe Lire or Jesus—There is little here to report. C. W. F. Smith in The 
Jesus of the Parables brings his studies of Jesus’ parables to bear on our under- 
standing both of the original meaning of the parables and the self-awareness of 
their author. Smith finds his interpretive clues in the general setting of Jesus’ 
activities and sees the parables as “weapons used in controversy and the instru- 
ments of a transcendent purpose.” He rightly insists that each parable has one 
essential point. Out of his analysis he goes on to deal with the same topic that 
H. J. Cadbury made the title of a book in 1947: Fesus, What Manner of Man. 
Smith, however, is seeking light on Jesus’ own understanding of himself. He 
concludes that according to the evidence of the parables, Jesus thought of him- 
self as the Suffering Servant of the Second Isaiah. R. W. Stewart’s An Introduc- 
tion to Fesus for the Twentieth Century is the work of a masterly user of English 
who like C. W. F. Smith is concerned that his readers see Jesus in action. A stress 
on the activity in Jesus’ life likewise bulks large in Men Called Him Master by 
Elwyn A. Smith. Though this book was written for the New Curriculum of the 
Presbyterian Church, in the United States of America, to stress the meaning of 
discipleship to Jesus, and is intended for Junior [igh young people, it is worthy 
of a wider reading. 

Two British books on the Gospels may be mentioned. E. B. Redlich, who has 
written on different biblical themes, has published a brief commentary on Mark’s 
Gospel, a logical sequel to his earlier (and useful) Student’s Introduction to the 
Synoptic Gospels. The late Arthur C. Headlam (co-author with William Sanday 
of the International Critical Commentary on Romans) left a short study of the 
Gospel of John titled The Fourth Gospel as History. 

6. Brstica, THEOLoGy—It is often difficult to decide on the lines of division 
between historical studies and those which are theological in nature. It is also 
difficult in many cases to decide whether a book should be classified in the sys- 
tematic or biblical theological field. The following titles are mentioned, although 
there is certainly some crossing of dividing lines, because they have value for the 
study of the message of the New Testament. With Christ in God, by Shirley C. 
Hughson, is a devotional book discussing the love of God. To be mentioned and 
read together are D. M. Baillie’s God was in Christ and George S. Duncan’s 
Jesus, Son of Man: Studies contributory to a modern portrait. Though not the 
product of collaborative efforts these two mature and scholarly volumes by col- 
leagues at the University of Saint Andrews are complementary in nature. Dun- 
can’s work belongs somewhat more to the biblical field; both are thought provok- 
ing. W. A. Visser t’Hooft interprets for American readers the inner condition 
of European Christianity in The Kingship of Christ: an Interpretation of Recent 
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European Theology. This is biblical theology really at grips with its contem- 
porary world. John W. Bowman probes religious developments in postexilic 
Judaism in his prize-winning study The Religion of Maturity. Starting from the 
message of the Old Testament prophets as containing the central body of revealed 
truth, he seeks to show that priestly ritual, scribal traditionalism, and apocalypti- 
cism are postexilic responses to the prophetic message. On Bowman’s analysis, 
though these responses have value they are but partial expressions of man’s re- 
ligious response. The author’s point is that “the religious response agreeable to 
God was revealed through Christ and his apostles.” In the little book Christ as 
Authority the Lutheran writer Conrad J. I. Bergendoff takes up from a conser- 
vative position the question “Whom shall we follow?” The title of the book in- 
dicates the answer given. 

7. PopuLtaR Exposition—The following volumes illustrate the considerable 
variety to be found in biblical expositions intended for nontechnical readers. 
Henry A. Ironside, the well-known preacher of Moody Memorial Chapel, 
Chicago, published two volumes, Expository Notes on the Gospel of Matthew 
and Expository Notes on the Gospel of Mark. Similar in conservative outlook, 
is H. J. Ockenga’s Faithful in Christ Fesus, consisting of twenty-nine chapters 
on Ephesians by the pastor of the Park Street Congregational Church, Boston. 
Expository and analytical rather than homiletical in approach is M. C. Tenney’s 
john: The Gospel of Belief. The late G. W. Truett’s Sermons from Paul appeared 
in 1947. 

According to present indications, people will be reading and asking their min- 
isters about Lloyd Douglas’ The Big Fisherman for some time to come. This is 
a novel based on the life of Peter. Pastors who read it will probably feel that 
the New Testament is still the best source of information about the headstrong 
apostle. —The book, however, provokes the observation that interest in Peter is 
running strong. For example, in addition to Douglas’ book, the year saw the 
publication of a biography with Roman Catholic orientation by W. T. Walsh, 
and the circulation of rumors (neither affirmed nor denied) about the “finding” 
of Peter’s tomb in Rome. In addition, there comes to mind the recent painstaking 
commentary on I Peter by E. G. Selwyn and the less convincing but also impor- 
tant commentary by F. W. Beare. Some years ago C. E. Macartney published 
a volume of his sermons called Peter and His Lord. Doubtless in all this there 
is grist for the homiletical mill; from the point of view of exact scholarship the 
biography of Peter still remains to be written, if indeed it ever can be written. 

In conclusion, one gains the impression from the literature in the New Testa- 
ment field for 1948 that though good work has been done, the value of which 
may not be denied, there was nothing that singularly marks it as a great period 
of learning or turns the course of scholarship. 
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LIST OF BOOKS MENTIONED ABOVE 


Aus, Oswatp T. Revision or New Translation? “The Revised Standard Version of 1946” 
A Comparative Study. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1948, 
164 pp. $2.00. 

Baituir, Donatp M. God Was in Christ. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 213 pp. 
$2.75. 

Beare, Francis W. The First Epistle of Peter; the Greek Text, with Introduction, Translation, 
and Notes. Oxford: B. Blackwell and Mott, 1947. 184 pp. 15s. 

BercenporF, ConraD J. I. Christ As Authority. Rock Island: Augustana Book Concern, 1947. 
147 pp. $1.50. 

Bibliography of Bible Study for Theological Students. Princeton, N. J.: The Theological Semi- 
nary Library, 1948. 85 pp. 85 cents. 

Bowman, Joun W. The Religion of Maturity. Nashville and New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1948. 336 pp. $3.00. 

Cappury, Henry J. Jesus: What Manner of Man. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. 
123 pp. $2.25. 

Coss, JAmMes Harret, and Louis B. Jennincs. A Biography and Bibliography of Edgar Fohn- 
son Goodspeed. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 24 pp. (Presentation copies 
only. ) 

Dana, H. E., Searching the Scriptures. A Handbook of New Testament Hermeneutics. Kansas 
City, Kansas: Central Seminary Press, new edition, 1948. 250 pp. $1.50. 

Davies, W. D. Paul and Rabbinic Judaism. Some Rabbinic Elements in Pauline Theology. 
London: Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1948. 376 pp. 27s. 6d. 


Davis, W. H., and E. A. McDoweELu. Source Book of Interbiblical History. Nashville: Broad- 
man Press, 1948. 626 pp. $5.75. 


Douctas, Lioyp C. The Big Fisherman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 581 pp. $3.75. 


Duncan, Georce S. Jesus, Son of Man. Studies Contributory to a Modern Portrait. London: 
Nisbet and Co., 1948. 290 pp. 16s. 


Grant, Rospert M. The Bible in the Church: A Short History of Interpretation. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1948. 194 pp. $2.50. 

Heapiam, ArtHur C. The Fourth Gospel as History. Oxford: Blackwell and Mott, 1948. 
106 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, Authorized King James Version; with 
notes especially adapted for young Christians. Pilgrim edition. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. 1,721 pp. $4.50. 

Hucuson, Suirtey C. With Christ in God. A Study of Human Destiny. London: Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1948. 404 pp. 155. 

Ironswe, Henry A. Expository Notes on the Gospel of Matthew. New York: Loiseaux 
Brothers, 1948. 407 pp. $3.50. 

Expository Notes on the Gospel of Mark. New York: Loiseaux Brothers, 1948. 251 pp. 
$3.00. 

Kenyon, Freperic G. The Bible and Modern Scholarship. London: J. Murray, 1948. 53 pp. 
3s. 6d. 

Knox, Ronatp A. The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Newly trans- 
lated from the Vulgate Latin at the request of their lordships, the archbishops and bishops 
of England and Wales. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1944. 573 pp. $3.00. 

Lyons, Wiriu1AM N., and Merritt M. Parvis, eds. New Testament Literature: An Annotated 
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THE RIGHT QUESTIONS 


The Authority of The Biblical Revelation, by Husert CunuiFFe-Jones. The 
Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1948. 153 pp. $2.50. 


My particular favorite among James Thurber’s celebrated Fables For Our Times 
is the one in which the over-confident Scottie-from-the city learns with fitting 
ruefulness that “it is better to ask some of the (right) questions than to know 
all the answers.” By a somewhat similar logic, one may rightly conclude that 
The Authority of The Biblical Revelation is an important little book, because in- 
stead of essaying erudite or precious answers to dubiously relevant recondite prob- 
lems, the author undertakes to define the right questions that contemporary bib- 
lical theology should be asking and then proceeds to outline a very interesting and 
promising program for working away at their answers. He makes it plain, with 
a fine compound of humility and realism, that this is a venture in propaedeutic 
but insists, with good reason, that in the present state of affairs in biblical studies 
a new propaedeutic orientation is indispensable. “It is the main contention of 
this book that during the period immediately behind us there has been serious 
neglect of fruitful study of the meaning of the churchly use of the Bible and of 
the theological use of the Bible, in part owing to the intensity of the effort that 
has been devoted to the study of the academic and historical uses of the Bible. 
What is necessary is a redressing of the balance, without lessening any of the work 
which is devoted to academic and historical treatment of the Bible” (pp. 30 f.). 

Principal Cunliffe-Jones begins by analyzing the problem of the interrelation- 
ships between academic and historical study of the Bible, on the one hand, and 
the churchly and theological use of the Bible, on the other. Here his obvious 
suggestion is that neither is enough; that the historical study of the Bible is in- 
dispensable in establishing context but that the theological study must always 
constitute the decisive focus for the human discernment of the true dimensions 
of scriptural truth. Then there follows a very penetrating examination of the 
relationships between the Old and New Testaments and a clearly argued conten- 
tion that the whole Bible constitutes an organic unity, the defining essence of 
which is the Person of Jesus Christ. With this much of his program developed, 
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Cunliffe-Jones is able to pass on to the problem of the distinction between exegesis 
and interpretation, and to recommend to biblical scholars that they reappraise 
their formed attitude toward “the history of interpretation” and to rediscover its 
crucial importance for the theological study of the Bible. 

From hermeneutics he turns to the problem of canonicity and here his analy- 
sis of the issues involved is much clearer and more satisfactory than his proposed 
answers or suggestions. It seems quite uncertain, for example, that one could 
from this discussion deal usefully with any concrete problem of the canon, such 
as Luther’s contemptuous verdict on the Epistle of James or the popularity of 
the Shepherd of Hermas in the patristic church. 

The chapter on “The Bible and Tradition” contains a well-constructed rejection 
of the post-Tridentine Roman Catholic concept of “tradition,” and the following 
chapter presents us with an equally forthright rejection of Karl Barth’s rejection 
of any and all notions of natural theology as totally incongruent with the bib- 
lical witness of faith. Both these negative judgments are rather simply stated and 
rather scantily argued. For his readers who stand on nearby ground, Cunliffe- 
Jones’ position will seem sound enough; but his polemic will not seriously dent 
the Roman Catholic armor and his criticisms of Barth would probably, if they 
ever come to Barth’s attention, be shrugged off with the casual indocility for 
which the latter is fast becoming notorious. 

The three concluding chapters proffer a brief but very impressive statement 
of the theological perspective in which the author presumably would have the 
existential questions of the Bible approached. It is, in effect, a plea for the inter- 
action of historical and theological study; for the serious acknowledgment of the 
witness of the Holy Spirit in the Bible, of the Bible as locus and medium of the 
Word of God, and of the conviction that Jesus as Lord must stand at the heart 
of any consideration of the essential truth and authority of the Bible. 

Dr. Cunliffe-Jones has quite rightly seen that the general movement of biblical 
study characterized by the history of religion school has come to the end of its term 
as far as significant contributions to the Christian understanding and use of the 
Bible are concerned. Yet he steadfastly maintains a firm insistence upon the his- 
toric grounding of all biblical study and the primacy of exegesis in all biblical 
study, whether critical or devotional. But he believes that the time has now come 
for biblical study to advance onto a new level of theological productivity without 
abandoning the hard-won gain of the nineteenth century liberal scholarship. 

It may be that he is asking and hoping for too much. He wants to eat his 
cake and have it too. One wonders where the sweetness and light, the non-par- 
tisan objectivity, in biblical study, the profound Christocentric piety—all of which 
he presupposes as necessary for the success of his program—are going to come 
from. His absolute concern for revelation and faith will hardly please the un- 
reconstructed liberal, and it can be as certainly forecast that his heavy emphasis 
upon history and exegesis will seem tame and time-bound to the new group of 
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biblical eisegetes who are buoyantly celebrating their independence from textual 
study and following enthusiastically the patterns of Barth, Cullman, and Farrer 
(to indicate three rather disparate figures in what seems to me a common 
movement). 

From beginning to end of this essay, one major distinction and one positive 
motif stand out in clear and impressive relief. The distinction is that between the 
relative and absolute authority of the Bible, and with this Cunliffe-Jones marks 
off the gap that separates him from all fundamentalists. The positive motif is 
the absolute and personal authority of Jesus Christ as the inner reality and central 
source of the light that illuminates the whole Bible and gives it organic and climatic 
unity. 

It will be a development of the utmost significance and worth if we are in fact 
entering a new era of biblical study in which the linguist, the critic, the theologian, 
the preacher, and the Christian community will all find it natural and good to 
work and speak from within the Bible, to immerse ourselves in the complex mystery 
of its truth and vitality. And if this great thing should in God’s providence come 
to pass, such a book as this will be, for all its slightness, both an important symbol 


and a significant stimulus. 
gn . — ALBERT C. OUTLER 


A PARADOX OF GRACE 


God Was in Christ: An Essay on Incarnation and Atonement, by D. M. Bat.ute. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1948. 213 pp. $2.75. 


Tuis is an important and useful book, which should help considerably to guide 
the thinking of Christian ministers in this generation. It falls into three main 
parts: a critique of present day Christological tendencies and theories (Chapters 
I to IV), an essay on the Incarnation (Chapters V and VI), and an essay on the 
Atonement (Chapters VII and VIII), with a brief Epilogue on the Church as 
God’s “instrument of reconciliation through the ages.” 

In the introductory critical chapters Dr. Baillie points out that the liberal school 
of New Testament interpretation, which prevailed in the first decade of the pres- 
ent century, had rendered a great theological service in making an end of all 
docetic or semi-docetic views of our Lord’s Person, and making it clear that he 
was a real historical character—a character so appealing that it seemed unneces- 
sary to go beyond history to dogma. In recent years, Form Criticism and neo- 
orthodox theology have tended to lead to exactly opposite conclusions: the dubi- 
ousness or unimportance of the historical facts concerning the life of Jesus, and the 
all-importance of the dogma of the God-Man. So far is this sometimes pushed 
that it seems “Christ lived for nothing and the Word was made flesh in vain” 
(p. 54). Baillie believes that when the extreme and contradictory assertions of 
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these rival schools of thought are cancelled out, we are left with a real and know- 
able historical personality of such an extraordinary character as to demand dog- 
matic interpretation. 

Baillie concludes this critical section of his book with a somewhat technical 
chapter in which he considers and rejects three current Christological theories: 
Anhypostasia, or the theory that Jesus was not a man, but Man; Kenosis, or the 
theory that Jesus was the divine Logos with all “distinctively divine attributes” 
laid aside during the “days of His flesh”; finally, Karl Heim’s theory that Jesus 
is our divine Fiihrer, to be absolutely and unquestionably obeyed. He rejects the 
first theory because it tends to run back into docetism, denying that God can be 
present in a truly human personality, depending on God as all fully human per- 
sonalities must and ought. He rejects the second, because it suggests that in order 
to become man, God must temporarily cease to be God; and at the Ascension, 
the man Christ Jesus simply disappears, to give place to God again! He rejects 
the third, because it is false both to the historical life of Jesus and to the experi- 
ence of inward guidance by his Holy Spirit, to suggest that what he asks is blind 
obedience, like that demanded by modern dictators. 

Having thus cleared the decks of rival theories, Baillie approaches the Person 
of Christ, not with speculative cocksureness, but with profound religious humility. 
The subsequent two chapters are the strongest and most memorable in the book. 
Against all rationalistic views, Baillie maintains that the divine-human Christ 
is a mystery, a paradox, that will never completely be resolved by reason. Against 
all purely paradoxical views, he maintains that it is a religious mystery, whose 
paradoxes are partly and significantly explained by the paradoxes that are every- 
where found in the religious life. In creation and providence, and above all in 
the operation of redeeming grace, we are familiar with the paradox that the same 
event may be seen as the result of natural causes and/or human effort, and as 
the expression of divine activity. “Never is human action more truly and fully 
perfectly free, than in those moments of which he can say as a Christian that what- 
ever good was in them was not his but God’s” (p. 114). The paradox of the In- 
carnation is simply the supreme instance of this all-inclusive religious paradox, 
which comes to a head in the paradox of grace and free will. As St. Augustine 
admirably puts it: “Every man, from the commencement of his faith, becomes 
a Christian by the same grace by which that Man from His formation became 
Christ” (p. 118). 

In the following chapter, the same paradox of grace is used as the key to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The distinctively Christian idea of God is the God of 
grace described in the parables of Jesus, incarnate in his life, operating after his 
passion through the power of the Holy Spirit. Christians who knew this God of 
grace “could say, thenceforth, concerning any good that was in their lives: Not 
I, but the grace of God that was with me. Not I, but Christ that dwelleth in me. 
It is not we that speak, but the Spirit of our Father that speaketh in us. . . . The 
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doctrine of the Trinity sums up the Gospel by telling us that the God of grace, 
who was revealed through the Incarnation and Pentecost as the One who para- 
doxically works in us what He demands of us, is the same from all eternity .. . ” 
(pp. 146 f.). 

In the two last chapters, Baillie works back from grace and reconciliation as 
a real and desperately needed human experience to the conviction that in Christ 
God revealed his will and power to forgive, reconcile, and atone. To modern man 
who “is not troubling about his sins,” he points out that psychiatry tells pitiful 
stories of those who, having refused to accept forgiveness, cannot forgive them- 
selves. “A moralist, as such, can never forgive himself” (p. 164). There is no 
way of being reconciled to ourselves except through grateful acceptance of God’s 
free grace of forgiveness, which bears the brunt and pays the price of our wrong- 
ness when we cannot do it. 

What has all this to do with the Cross? Well, it is clear that Jesus, real as 
were the human limitations of his mind, had a definite sense of his mission to 
be the friend of sinners, and mediate God’s forgiveness to them. He incurred 
sharp criticism and opposition by fraternizing with taxgatherers and prostitutes, 
but refused to change his course. “So He went straight on as the friend of sinners, 
and got deeper and deeper into trouble, until in the end He was condemned to 
death” (p. 183). In this the church has rightly seen the act of the Eternal God, 
everywhere and always bearing the cost of sin, and testifying his love to us while 
we are yet sinners. 

Baillie acknowledges in an important footnote (p. 200) that he stresses the 
“cosmic” side of Christ’s work less than the “personal,” and so differs from Aulen’s 
Christus Victor, a book with which he otherwise feels much sympathy. The great 
human problem for him (as the Epilogue makes clear) is “absorption in ones- 
self,” and the great deliverance is when God draws one out of self through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, forever active in the Christian community. 


WALTER M. Horton 


SIGNIFICANT TRANSLATION 


The Old Testament, Newly translated from the Vulgate Latin, Vol. I, Genesis to 
Esther, by Msrc. RonaLtp Knox. Sheed and Ward, Inc., New York, 1948. 
739 Pp. $7.00. 


AccorpING to the Preface in Monsignor Knox’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment, that work was completed in 1943. Five years later appeared Volume I of 
his rendering of the Old Testament. The book appears with a diocesan imprima- 
tur, but in the words of Knox: “It hardly needs to be added that this is a mere 
permission to print.” He is very modest about his work: “The book gives my 
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idea of how the Old Testament ought to be translated, and does not claim to do 
anything more. Neither common sense nor canon law would justify its authori- 
zation for public use without further, more rigid, and more expert scrutiny.” He 
even welcomes criticism for improving his version. This rendering is made from 
the Vulgate, but the learned translator makes frequent reference to the Masoretic 
text and occasionally consults the Septuagint. The division into two volumes is 
only for convenience of publication. 

It is rather difficult to review this translation within the allotted space, but 
certain passages may be quoted to show the spirit of Knox’s work. Gen. 1: 1-3: 
“God, at the beginning of time, created heaven and earth. Earth was still an 
empty waste, and darkness hung over the deep; but already, over its waters, 
brooded the Spirit of God. Then God said, Let there be light; and the light began. 
God saw the light, and found it good, and he divided the spheres of light and 
darkness. . . . So evening came, and morning, and one day passed.” In Gen. 2:17b 
we read: “if ever thou eatest of this, thy doom is death.” Gen. 2:24 goes: “That 
is why a man is destined to leave father and mother, and cling to his wife in- 
stead, so that the two become one flesh.” Many readers of the English Bible sin- 
gularly fail to note the separation of the two words help and meet in Gen. 2:18; 
here Knox in simple fashion renders: “I will give him a mate of his own kind.” 
In Num. 12:3 we find this characterization of Moses: “Never was a man more 
patient on the whole face of the earth.” A vivid rendering is found in Num. 13:33: 
“This country we surveyed, they told them, has too many inhabitants already.” 
A footnote explains the translator’s interpretation in this case. Deut. 4:19, in 
ministerium cunctis gentibus quae sub caelo sunt, is translated: “to be the 
common drudges of every nation under heaven.” In II Kings 10:2 the verse 
opens with the striking paraphrase: “Here is work to be done when this letter 
reaches you.” In all these cases, as in many others, we note that the translator is 
not a slave to the letter of the Vulgate, and the English does not betray the in- 
fluence of the Latin syntax. 

Considerable freedom of phraseology is found in the Decalogue (Exod. 20) : “I, 
the Lord, am thy God. .. . Thou shalt not defy me by making other gods thy own.” 
Then we are confronted with what is not an exact rendering of the Vulgate, the 
Septuagint, or the Hebrew text: “I, thy God, the Lord Almighty, am jealous in 
my love; be my enemy, and thy children, to the third and fourth generation, shall 
make amends; love me, keep my commandments, and mercy shall be thine a 
thousandfold.” 

Some passages indeed have quite a modern ring. Thus we find in II Kings 
17:9: “In all their townships from lonely hamlet to walled city.” In this con- 
nection we may also note Deut. 32:1-2: “Listen, you heavens, while I have my 
say; earth, be attentive to the words I utter; here is teaching big with import as 
the rain, here are warnings that must soak in like the dew.” On the other hand, 
we may wonder whether many readers know how may pounds are in a stone. 
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Thus in Exod. 30:23 five hundred shekels and two hundred fifty shekels are ren- 
dered ‘“‘a stone” and “half a stone.” The well-known prohibition (Exod. 23: 19, 
34:26): “Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk,” is translated: “Thou 
shalt not use a kid for cooking till it is weaned.” According to a footnote Knox 
is guided here by the interpretation of St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine. The 
well-known word shibboleth (Judges 12:6) still follows the Latin spelling 
scibboleth. In Gen. 2:1; “and all the furniture of them” of the Douay is retained. 

In many instances the Protestant reader is struck by an unfamiliar vocabulary. 
Thus in Exod. 28:30 the Authorized and the American Standard Versions cor- 
rectly translate the Hebrew: “And thou shalt put in the breastplate of judgment 
the Urim and the Thummim.” The Douay version quite literalistically renders 
the Vulgate: “And thou shalt put in the rational of judgment doctrine and truth.” 
Knox in this case turns the Latin into more modern English: “And within the 
burse that gives counsel thou wilt put the touchstones of wisdom and truth.” In 
Exod. 25:17 the Authorized and American Standard Versions have “mercy seat” 
for Hebrew kapporeth, which in the Jewish Version is rendered “ark-cover.” 
This is propitiatorium in the Vulgate, which Knox translates “throne”; in the 
footnote, however, he explains that it signifies literally “‘a place of atonement.” 
In Exod. 25:22 the older versions have “the ark of the testimony,” but Knox 
renders: “the ark and its records.” In the footnote, however, he gives the familiar 
translation. In Exod. 33:7 “the Tabernacle of the congregation” of the Author- 
ized Version, “the tent of meeting” of the American Standard Version correctly 
represent the Hebrew. The Vulgate, however, has Tabenaculum foederis, which 
Douay renders: “The tabernacle of the covenant,” but Knox, “The tent which 
bears witness to the covenant.” The terms used in connection with sacrifice may 
also seem strange. Thus in Lev. 16:9 offeret illum pro peccato is freely rendered: 
“must be offered for their faults.”” The Authorized and American Standard Ver- 
sions, which follow the Hebrew, read: “And offer him for a sin offering.” The 
expression “peace offerings” (Lev. 4:31, 35) appears in Knox as “welcome 
offering” ; it can be asked just what this term means in sacrifice. 

Numerous footnotes appear throughout the volume; reference may be made 
to a few of them. Thus in Exod. 32:29 Knox observes that exploits like that of 
the Levites in this passage must not be regarded as worthy of imitation. On page 
377 he maintains that the derivation of the Hebrew name of Samuel is uncertain; 
yet we could easily propose the etymology “name of God,” or “his name is El 
(God).” In II Kings 16:6 a critical problem is taken up; he recognizes that 
“Edom” should be read instead of “Syria.” In the footnote on page 403, however, 
the translator does not suggest the possibility of two different sources. 

The appearance of this translation is a wholesome sign of a growing interest 
in the Bible, and the reviewer hopes that the book will have a wide circulation 
in the Roman Catholic Church. Since the proper names, as in the Douay version, 
generally follow the spelling of the Latin Bible, the Protestant will often feel that 
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he is reading a foreign book. This version, however, deserves a place on the pas- 
tor’s shelf, since the spirited translation in many cases gives a new insight into 
a passage and accordingly can serve as a commentary both in Bible study and in 


reparation of sermons. 
the prep Henry SNYDER GEHMAN 


CONTINENTAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Feremia, VON WILHELM Rupo.tpH. (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, heraus- 
gegeben von Otto Eissfeldt, Erste Reihe, 12). J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
Tiibingen, 1947, 282 pp. RM 12.50. 


Professor Wilhelm Rudolph is eminently qualified to exegete the book of Jere- 
miah. Before the war he was a professor at the University of Giessen. Since the 
destruction of the latter university, he has been lecturing at the University of 
Marburg. He was the editor of the critical notes for Jeremiah and Numbers in 
the third edition, 1937, of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. Several of the many articles 
he has contributed to German theological journals have dealt with problems con- 
nected with Jeremiah. 

This commentary shares the excellencies of form and content which have 
marked most of the previous volumes of this series, Handbuch zum Alten Testa- 
ment, edited by Otto Eissfeldt. It is condensed in style, but yet is the longest com- 
mentary that has appeared in this streamlined series. The translation and the 
accompanying notes are carefully and clearly subdivided with headings. Further- 
more the translation, the textual and grammatical notes, the rhythms of the metric 
sections, and the exegesis are distinguished in place and type. On every page 
are references to the latest pertinent discussions, especially the scholarly European 
and American journals. 

In literary criticism Professor Rudolph is conservative. In the Introduction he 
follows S. Mowinckel in recognizing three main sources: A. The Sayings of Jere- 
miah, chiefly in rhythm; B. The Story about Jeremiah, chiefly in prose and prob- 
ably coming in great part from Baruch; C. Speeches of Jeremiah with Deuterono- 
mic editing, chiefly in prose, often resembling the style of Baruch. He is willing to 
attribute much more of the book to Jeremiah than do some other recent commen- 
tators. For example, he objects (p. 13) to B. Duhm’s assumption that Jeremiah 
could have used only one poetic meter and to that scholar’s exclusion of material 
in other meters. Contrary to J. Skinner, he admits as original many of the prophe- 
cies of hope for the future (p. xii). He upholds the Jeremianic origin of most 
of the oracles against the foreign nations, Chapters 46 to 51, as opposed to P. Voltz, 
who denied that Jeremiah had anything to do with these prophecies. He is, 
however, quite ready to recognize as non-Jeremianic some glosses and verses and 
even two longer sections: 50:1, 51:58 and 52. It is not necessary to go beyond 
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the time of the Exile for the main recension of the book. The only considerable 
later additions are 23: 34-40 and 33: 14-26. 

Professor Rudolph’s text criticism is judicious. The choice between the Maso- 
retic Hebrew and the Septuagintal Greek text, which is one-eighth shorter, he 
decides on the merits of the individual cases, though he usually shows a preference 
for the Hebrew text. His emendations on the basis of the ancient versions are 
sober and careful, as in his critical notes on Jeremiah in Biblia Hebraica. Some 
examples of the rare conjectural emendations are. ’abhéth tibhanim, “fathers and 
sons,” instead of b*néchem, “‘your sons” (2:30); wattin’as, “and she spurned,” 
instead of wattin’aph, “and she committed adultery” (3:9); in Chapter 10 the 
order of verses is revised: 4a, 9, 4b, 5, 8, 10, 12-16, 6, 7, 11, 17; the much disputed 
n°qébhah t*sébhébh gabher, “a woman shall encompass a man” (31:22), is 
emended to p*quddah or baqqarah t*sébhébh g*bhul, “oversight” or “seeking pro- 
tects the boundary.” 

Recent archaeological discoveries are utilized in the exegesis. For example, the 
calamity which befell Shiloh (7:12, 14) is clarified by the findings of the Danish 
excavations at that site indicating that the city was destroyed about 1050 B.c. It 
is pointed out that the two cities aside from Jerusalem, Lachish and Azekah, which 
were the last to fall to the Chaldeans according to 34:7 are also mentioned in 
Lachish Letter No. 4. It might have been added that by the time of this slightly 
later letter Azekah had fallen. In his note on Hoshaiah (42:1) in Biblia Hebraica, 
Professor Rudolph was uncertain whether to prefer this or the Greek reading 
representing Maaseiah, but the discovery of the former name in the Lachish 
Letters inclines him now to prefer the name in the Hebrew text. The comments 
on the captivity of King Jehoiachin mention the Babylonian cuneiform text 
recently published by E. F. Weidner giving the amounts of food apportioned to 
the exiled Judean king and to Judean workmen. 

The attitude of Jeremiah toward the Deuteronomic reform has been much dis- 
cussed. Professor Rudolph’s view (p. 69) is that Jeremiah at first favored the 
reform in that it attacked the nature worship on the local “high places” and that 
he continued to favor the ethical and spiritual aspects of Deuteronomy. But, when 
the reform brought no inner or social changes, the prophet condemned Deuteron- 
omy’s emphasis on sanctuary, sacrifice, and ceremony. This opposition was di- 
rected not only against Deuteronomy but against all ceremonial laws. 

A selection follows from the many noteworthy interpretations. (1) The warning 
of the foe from the north (4-6) does not refer to any specific people or past his- 
torical event, although the description is colored by the Assyrian and Scythian 
raids. This general prophecy oi warning was fulfilled in the Chaldean invasion. 
(2) In 7:21-23 Jeremiah is condemning all sacrifice as not divine in origin and 
as harmful to the essence of true religion, ethical obedience. Professor Rudolph 
opposes the Wellhausen interpretation of this passage as denying the existence of 
written ceremonial codes. Such codes as the Book of the Covenant, the prototypes 
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of P and D certainly existed, but Jeremiah denied that God had anything to do 
with the sacrificial element in these laws. (3) The two trips to the Euphrates and 
the marring of the girdle (13:1-7) are not physical events, nor a mere parable, 
but a visionary experience of the prophet. (4) The “Branch” of David (23:5-8) 
envisages an ideal king rather than a Messianic king of the end-times, a distinc- 
tion which the original writer might not have made. (5) Following J. Lewy 
and others, Professor Rudolph applies the first relative clause of 46:2 to a defeat 
of Pharaoh Necho at Carchemish in 609 and the second relative clause to his 
final defeat at some unspecified place in 605. 

Professor Rudolph is especially to be commended on this careful and scholar- 
ly commentary when one remembers that it was written during the confusion of 
war. In a note on page 5 he rejects as phantastic the proposals of some writers 
under the Nazi regime to make Jeremiah an “Aryan” Philistine. In standing 
against a governmental policy which he knew to be untrue and wrong, Professor 
Rudolph has shown a courage like that of Jeremiah. 

Joun A. THomMPsON 


CENTRAL MESSAGE 


The Westminster Study Edition of the Holy Bible Containing the Old and New 
Testaments in the Authorized (King fames) Version. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1948. 2,007 pp. 16 plates. $10.00. 


“Tue editors have felt that the great need of our time is a clear understanding 
of the meaning and message of the Bible. Thus the main desire of the editors 
has been to interpret its central message to our day and generation.” The editors, 
most of whom are associated with either McCormick or Princeton Theological 
Seminary, have ably carried out their plan. The Westminster Study Edition is an 
invaluable aid for the thoughtful layman, and for the thoughtful seminary student 
as well. It provides historical and critical introductions and notes, and also leads 
readers to “the framework of God’s redeeming work in Christ” in which the 
Bible is set. This theological interpretation is to be seen not only in the introductory 
chapter “God Has Spoken,” but also in the brilliantly chosen titles prefaced to the 
various books of the Bible. For example, Genesis is headed “In the beginning 
God”; Exodus, “I am the Lord, . . . and I will redeem you”; Leviticus, “Ye shall 
be holy: for I the Lord . . . am holy.” 

The theological attitude of the editors is based essentially on the Bible itself, 
which they regard as “the record of God’s revelation to mankind, the abiding wit- 
ness to the fact that he has spoken.” The Old Testament is to be interpreted in 
the light of the New. “Only a method of study that starts from Jesus Christ, in 
whom the fulness of God and his purpose became manifest, and uses him as the 
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supreme key and clue to an interpretation of Scripture can make the central 
meaning of the Bible plain.” At the same time the editors do not abandon the 


ae 


achievements of historical scholarship during the last century, as their commen. | 
taries make clear. There is a “progressive character” to the revelation of God, and | 


it is expressed in “the education of the chosen people.” On the other hand, the 
editors do not neglect the resistance of the people to their Instructor and his in- 
struction. “It was the assertion of man’s rebellious will against his Maker that 
led to the self-disclosure of God.” And ultimately the way to understand the Bible 
is to respond to God in repentance and faith. “Only when God is obeyed is he 
truly known.” In a way the Bible is a letter to mankind, individually and 
collectively. 

One can hardly disagree with the intention of the editors. The Bible is more 
than “living literature,” although at the least it is that. Their statement that 
“we cannot understand the Bible by merely dissecting its documents into parts” 
might lead one to suspect, however, that an anti- or at least un-historical attitude 
pervades their work. This is not the case. Their interpretation is almost invariably 
soundly historical as well as theological. One possible exception is the statement 
on the character of the Fourth Gospel to the effect that in the Johannine discourses 
we have “an accurate representation of the true nature and essential mind [what- 
ever these phrases may mean exactly] of Jesus.” Again, the elaborate interpreta- 
tion of Jesus’ vocation (N.T., p. 5) is highly debatable. But a commentary which 
confined itself to established conclusions would be like savorless salt. 

On the other hand, some traces of composite authorship are rather disturbing. 
For example, a sound note on the origin and use of the flood story (Gen. 6:17) 
is followed by a note on Gen. 7:2 and 3 which points out that the statistics dis- 
agree with those in 7:9 and 6:19 but adds: “This is one of several evidences that 
two original documents were put together in these chs., but the discrepancy is 
of no importance.” If it is of no importance, why mention it? And if there are 
two documents, why not say what they are, since J and P have been discussed 
already( pp. 14, 20 f.)? The explanations of miracles in Exodus are often subtle, 
but one wonders why some such explanations were not given for Jesus’ walking 
on the sea in the Gospels; and why it was necessary to explain what manna was 
(Exod. 16:14) when the Hebrew word means “What is it?” On Exodus 32: 11- 
14 the explanation of God’s “repentance” seems to run counter to the sense of 
the passage. Of course the anthropomorphisms of the Old Testament have always 
been difficult for Christians to understand (compare the note on Exod. 33:23). 
Some reference in the story of the birth of Samson to the Annunciation in the 
Gospel of Luke, and in II Kings 4: 42-44 to the feeding of the five thousand would 
seem appropriate. On the other hand such references might have been inserted 
in the New Testament commentary. But this reviewer—no Old Testament scholar 
—can appreciate the difficulties of preparing a commentary on the whole Old 
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Testament (or on any one book) and must conclude that as a whole the work 
is magnificently done. 

As far as the New Testament is concerned, there is one real but not too sig- 
nificant error. Papyrus 52 is described on page xxiii as containing three verses 
of John, whereas it actually contains five. (And “zoologists of that time” did not 
hold “that there were just 153 different kinds of fish”’—on John 21:11. I shall 
publish a note on this shortly.) The introductions to the New Testament as a 
whole and to the individual books are very well done. A few more Old Testament 
parallels might have helped the elucidation of various passages (for example, 
Num. 12:8 with I Cor. 13:12), but they would have increased the size of the 
book. 

The brief concordance contains a well-chosen group of words, and the maps 
are excellent. The book is well printed in readable type on thin paper which will 
not take ink; but pencilled notes can be erased! 

In short, this book provides what Protestants have needed for many years: a 
clear, readable, theologically centered but historically oriented commentary on 
the Bible. The Authorized Version is probably the best point of departure, since 
it is the Bible which most Protestants read. This Study Edition will make it pos- 
sible for them to come to grips with the Bible as never before. To Philip’s ques- 
tion (Acts 8:30), “Understandest thou what thou readest?” the answer can now 


be “Yes.” Rosert M. Grant 


A PROTESTANT CHESTERTON 


Miracles, by C. S. LEwts. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1947. 220 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tue writings of C. S. Lewis have certain characteristics of thought and style 
which justify his being described as “a Protestant Chesterton.” Like Chesterton, he 
will break a lance with any opponent in a spirit of almost riotous abandon. Like 
Chesterton, he always has a sharp eye out for his own defences. And again like 
Chesterton, he sometimes mistakes a verbal victory for a final routing of the 
enemy. But always his own complete confidence is infectious. There is an answer 
to every question, a way over or around every difficulty, a road plainly destined 
to lead to the Delectable Mountains. After one has read C. S. Lewis, it seems the 
only thing to do to approach boldly the man with the Inkhorn and say to him, 
“Set down my name, Sir!” Who would hesitate to engage himself in such a Cause 
as this? 

This is not meant for flippancy. Anything but that! It is only a way of sug- 
gesting that we have here a challenging, provocative, competent, and courageous 
book. In C. S. Lewis, supernatural Christianity (any other kind not even inter- 
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esting him) has found a doughty champion. He has argued the case for miracles 
with the same forthrightness and persuasiveness as that with which not long since 
he argued The Case for Christianity. Indeed, the real “case” is the same in both 
books. He sees exactly how the question is to be approached. It is not to be ap- 
proached primarily through “historical evidence” or through “experience.” It is to 
be approached rather through philosophical presuppositions. We have come upon 
a time of unabashed “naturalism,” and it is axiomatic with naturalism not only 
that “miracles do not happen” but that “miracles cannot happen.” If this “can- 
not” is allowed to stand, it is evident that the case is closed. 

But C. S. Lewis does not see why naturalism should be allowed to stand. At 
least, he does not see why its illogicalities should not be relentlessly exposed, and 
this exposure occupies the first half of the book. He knows that the modern man 
finds it easy to be naturalistic, having himself by great tribulation of heart and 
mind escaped from that quagmire not many years ago. Naturalism means that 
whatever is, and all that is, is Nature. Naturalism means the absoluteness of the 
systemic Whole. It is by the Whole that any part is to be explained: wherefore the 
Whole is self-explaining, self-contained, and self-sufficient. Naturalistic philoso- 
phy will recognize such facts as logical thought, critical appreciation, and moral 
judgment. What it will not do is to see that such facts are entirely incompatible 
with the philosophy. They bespeak a reality other than and greater than Nature 
is alleged to be; they bespeak what is rightfully to be described as the Supernatural. 
The frontiers of the natural are not to be identified with the frontiers of all exis- 
tence. There is existence beyond these frontiers. It is this greater existence that 
is the cause and ground of the natural. Christianity stands or falls by the truth 
of this claim. For such a claim means that the natural is a derivative, an instru- 
ment, a means to an end beyond itself. If Christianity does not rest upon this, 
then upon what does it rest? 

The author is entirely right in his brilliant defence of this claim, and in his 
steady insistence that apart from it miracle — defined for popular purposes as 
“an interference with Nature by supernatural power” — is unintelligible and im- 
possible. “Our first question is whether the Naturalists or the Supernaturalists 
are right.” The importance of the issue is the more apparent when what is de- 
scribed as “the Grand Miracle” is seen to be so inextricably involved in it. “The 
Grand Miracle” is nothing other than the Incarnation of the Son of God. A natu- 
ralistic Christianity is necessarily a Christianity without Incarnation. It becomes 
simply “religion” and religion robbed of all distinctive features. ‘The mind which 
asks for a non-miraculous Christianity is a mind in process of relapsing from Chris- 
tianity into mere ‘religion’.”” The Incarnation implies something about God, some- 
thing about Nature, something about man and his profound significance. But all 
this implication vanishes when Incarnation, “the Grand Miracle” is surrendered, 
and surrendered it must be the moment that naturalism lays its icy hand on the 
human mind. 
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As C. S. Lewis sees it, the Incarnation, the specific entry of the supernatural 
divine into the arena of the natural for the purpose of redeeming and transform- 
ing it, is the supreme example of that Invasiveness, Selectiveness, and Vicarious- 
ness, which marks the relations of Supernature to Nature, especially in the area 
of human life. Every other miracle, wherever and whenever it occurred or may 
yet occur, illustrates in its own degree the principle of the Incarnation. As to the 
miracles of Christ himself, they are described as “miracles of the old creation” and 
“miracles of the new creation.” The former, such as the miracles of feeding and 
of healing, are deeds performed by the Incarnate Word suddenly and locally 
which God ordinarily accomplishes by a more leisurely process. The latter, in- 
cluding “miracles of reversal,” in particular the raising of the dead, are linked 
with the Incarnation even more closely, and require a consideration of the Res- 
urrection and Ascension. For we have here the evidence to a new order of reality 
which, in due time, will not merely “invade” the older order occasionally and for 
a specific purpose, but will universally, completely, and finally transform it. Who 
shall say how many Natures God may pile upon other natures, “each Supernatural 
to that below it, and Sub-natural to that which surpassed it”? But the author adds 
that “the tenor of Christian teaching is that we are actually living in a situation 
even more complex than that. A new Nature is being not merely made but made 
out of an old one. We live amid all the anomalies, inconveniences, hopes, and 
excitements of a house that is being rebuilt. Something is being pulled down and 
something going up in its place.” 

The conclusion is that “only Supernaturalists really see Nature.” To treat Na- 
ture as “Everything” is to treat her falsely. How can the study of Nature provide 
“security against miracle” when Nature is but a part, perchance even a small 
part, of reality? The character of Nature does not preclude miracles but provides 
for them. Similarly the character of God does not preclude miracles but makes 
them highly probable. The acceptance of “the Grand Miracle” of the Incarnation 
is therefore not impossible to reason. Once the acceptance is made, the pattern 
of creation and its processes becomes plain, and Christianity, as “the religion of 
the Supernatural,” sheds light on life and its purposes in which humble and be- 
lieving men may safely and gladly walk. 

It is surely not without significance that a great metropolitan daily printed 
an enthusiastic review of the book. It is perhaps not less significant of a situa- 
tion in the church that a prominent leader of one of our largest evangelical bodies 
could write, in the weekly periodical of his denomination, a sharp criticism of 
the book as “plagued by the deistic pattern,” and as attempting to recover an 
outmoded conception. “Emergent science,” wrote the representative of religion, 
sees no difference of theistic reference between falling rain and the alleged “mir- 
acle” of Jesus Christ! If this implies that the secular press is more discriminating 
than the religious press, then we shall be grateful for strong-minded Christians 
like C. S. Lewis, and shall earnestly pray that his tribe may greatly increase. 


Epwin Lewis 
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The Bible in the Church, by RoBEert 
M. Grant. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1948. 194 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tue drift of recent theological trends 
has been in the direction of recovering 
the Bible as the unique medium of dis- 
covering the will of God for our day. 
But this return to the Bible poses a very 
serious and practical question. Granted 
that God’s redemptive purpose is to be 
found through the Scriptures, how shall 
these Scriptures be interpreted? Any 
sane attempt to answer this question 
would naturally include another ques- 
tion: How have they been interpreted 
in the past? What is the history of in- 
terpretation? It is to this question that 
this book is addressed. 

Beginning with the use made of the 
Old Testament by Jesus, Paul, and the 
other New Testament writers, the story 
of the development of biblical interpre- 
tation is unfolded through the methods 
of the early Church Fathers, with par- 
ticular reference to the Schools of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, the authoritarian 
interpretation of the Middle Ages, the 
views of the Reformers, and the various 
shifts in emphasis since the Reforma- 
tion, including Roman Catholic Mod- 


ernism which was quite effectively sup- 
pressed by the Roman Church. Two 
closing chapters present the various 
views now held by Protestants, and 
give the author’s own hints as to the 
direction he feels biblical interpreta- 
tion must go in the days just ahead. 

The excellencies of the book are 
these: It represents wide and thorough 
scholarship on the part of the author. 
It is judicious both in stating the many 
divergent viewpoints presented and in 
evaluating them. Even matters with 
which the author disagrees are pictured 
fairly, and any contribution which the 
author feels they may have made to the 
total good of biblical interpretation is 
gladly acknowledged. Furthermore, the 
style of writing is pleasing and easily 
grasped. Finally, the author’s insistence 
upon the necessity of theological inter- 
pretation, and the addition to purely 
literary and historical study of spiritual 
illumination and cordial response on the 
part of the interpreter to the truth he is 
trying to interpret, is a wholesome em- 
phasis. 

The chief limitations of the book are 
these: First, it is almost impossible to 
deal adequately with the long history 
of biblical interpretation within so short 
a compass. Earlier works on this subject 
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have been three to four times as long, 
and have not brought the story through 
the stirring times of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Asa brief introduction to the field 
this work is useful, but it covers too 
much ground too fast. Second, the 
author has been at such pains to be 
judicious in presenting all aspects of a 
school of thought that one is not left 
sufficiently clear as to the central posi- 
tion of some of the men and movements 
dealt with. The imposition of more 
clear-cut categories on the materials 
would have made them less confusing, 
and more easily remembered. This is 
to be said, however—the nature of the 
subject matter makes it difficult to do 
otherwise than our author has done. 
The men on the Biblical Commission 
of the World Council of Churches have 
found it hard to find clear-cut points of 
agreement and disagreement among 
themselves on the question of how the 
Scriptures are to be interpreted. Hence, 
that which is a defect from the stand- 
point of the reader is rather a virtue in 
the writer who justly reflects the diffi- 
culties involved in this whole question. 


Dona.p G. MILLER 





The Devotional Bible, Volume I; The 
Gospels According to St. Matthew 
and St. Mark. Concordia Publish- 
ing House, Saint Louis, 1948. 404 
pp. $3.00. 


Tue purpose of this book is to provide 
a guide to the reading of the Bible at 
private or family worship, and to “ap- 
ply it with wholesome effect” to the life 
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of those who read. It is the first of 
a centennial series authorized by the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and other States, and is 
designed to make the Bible central in 
family worship. 

One hundred and twenty-four de- 
votionals are provided in the first vol- 
ume. Matthew claims almost exactly 
two-thirds of these. Each devotional 
consists of introductory comments on 
a selected theme, a Scripture passage, 
further application of the passage to 
life, and an appropriate prayer. The 
titles and comments on Matthew are 
arresting, while those on Mark are more 
expositional. 





Notes on the Parables of our Lord, by 
Ricuarp C. Trencu. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, 1948 reprint. 
211 pp. $2.50. 


Dean TRENCH was one of the most 
eminent New Testament scholars a 
hundred years ago, and some of his 
books are still among the best available 
on their respective subjects. The pub- 
lishers have done a real service in bring- 
ing out again a popular edition of this 
most helpful treatment on the parables. 
There are times when the reviewer feels 
that Dean Trench makes certain fea- 
tures of the parables significant when 
they were probably only a part of the 
vivid scenery of the parable. But the 
author at least avoids extremes, and he 
likewise warns against the danger of 
drawing lessons from the secondary 
features when they are not taught clear- 
ly elsewhere in Scripture. 
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The Fourth Gospel as History, by A. C. 
HeaptaM. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1948. 106 pp. 
$2.25. 


THE importance of this book can not 
be measured by its size. So much written 
about this Gospel has smacked of the 
pleading of a prosecuting attorney, 
rather than the scientific work of an un- 
biased historian and literary critic. It is 
refreshing to find an able historian deal 
with the Fourth Gospel in an objective 
manner. He has not made up his mind 
that the “prisoner at the bar” is guilty 
before the trial occurs. 

As an introduction, there is a Bio- 
graphical Essay, which gives an appre- 
ciation of Dr. Headlam, his convictions, 
his characteristics, and his qualifications 
for the task undertaken. 

Chapter One, “The Aim and Pur- 
pose of the Fourth Gospel,” sets forth 
the view that the Gospel is primarily a 
theological work in defense of the Chris- 
tian faith. Dr. Headlam, however, in- 
sists that, even though it was not written 
as a history or biography, it is good his- 
tory. “Good theology and good apolo- 
getics must be based on good history, 
and it is definitely claimed that the 
writer intended to narrate facts and 
that the history is good” (p. 3). 

Chapter Two, “The Historical Value 
of the Incidents Recorded in the Fourth 
Gospel,” examines the allegorical in- 
terpretation of von Hiigel, the theories 
of Loisy and Schmiedel, rejecting them 
all as “very far-fetched and unreal.” 
Dr. Headlam concludes that the stories 
are not “well-written romances intend- 
ed to deceive us,” but that “they all 


read like genuine happenings.” The 
acute, objective analysis of the narra- 
tives justifies this conclusion. 

Chapter Three, “The Authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel.” deals with the in- 
ternal evidence. Dr. Headlam main. 
tains that this indicates an Aramaic- 
speaking Jew, who knew the Old Testa- 
ment in Hebrew; who knew the topo- 
graphical and geographical details of 
both Jerusalem and Palestine, intimate. 
ly; who was familiar with Jewish cus- 
toms and thought-currents of the first 
century; and who was undoubtedly an 
eyewitness to many events which he 
records. From additional evidence, he 
concludes that on internal grounds “the 
arguments for the identification of the 
author of the Fourth Gospel with John, 
the Son of Zebedee, are very strong” 
(Pp. 43). 

Chapter Four, “The Authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel,” deals with the ex- 
ternal evidence. Dr. Headlam main- 
tains that no secular historian has ever 
treated evidence in the cavalier manner 
of the biblical critics. He cites Baur’s 
dogmatic statement that the Fourth 
Gospel was not written until 170 A.D., 
along with many other similar wild as- 
sertions, which have proven false. “The 
History of New Testament Scholarship 
during the last hundred years,” he says, 
“is the gradual destruction of the criti- 
cal position by new discoveries” (p. 
47)- 

Chapter Five, “The Teaching of the 
Fourth Gospel,” reaches the conclusion 
that while the teaching of Jesus is often 
put in the words of the Evangelist, we 
have many verbal reminiscences of the 
words of Jesus; that while the Fourth 
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Gospel often elaborates the teachings of 
the other Gospels, it always harmonizes 
with them; that while we cannot al- 
ways separate the words of Jesus from 
the explanations of the Evangelist, we 
know that we have the words of one 
who had intimate knowledge of Jesus, 
whose mind had been illuminated by 
his teaching, and who had been inspired 
by his spirit. 

In his conclusion, Dr. Headlam ac- 
knowledges some unresolved difficulties, 
but expresses his general conviction as 
follows: “For the rest I have tried to 
show that it is most probable on the 
ground, both of external and internal 
evidence, that the author was John, 
the beloved Apostle, the son of Zebedee, 
and that all the characteristics of the 
teaching are best explained by suppos- 
ing that it comes from one whose mind 
had been formed by the teaching of 
Jesus, and who has told us what he had 
learnt of the personality of his master” 
(p- 83). 

At the close of the book there is a 
brief essay on the “Historical Value of 
St. Mark’s Gospel” This is a stimulat- 
ing, objective essay, but space does not 
permit a review of it, at this time. 

I most earnestly recommend this little 
volume to all students of the Bible. 


Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. 
PuILuips, with an Introduction by 
C. S. Lewis. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1948. 224 pp. $2.50. 


Tuis translation of twenty-one New 
Testament Epistles, based on the West- 
cott-Hort recension was made by the 
present Vicar of St. John’s Church, 
Redhill, Surrey, England. The bulk of 


the manuscript written part by part 
during the war years, was preserved 
underneath a steel Morrison shelter 
amid the peril of flying bombs. In his 


Preface the transiator testifies that he | 
found a surprising vitality in these early | 


Christian letters, and an astonishing rel- 
evance to the most human, current sit- 
uations. He has sought to make these 
letters easy to read in our common 
speech by those who are unfamiliar with 
the New Testament Epistles. Each let- 
ter is introduced by a brief descriptive 
abstract, and the body of the text 
is punctuated by paragraph divisions. 
Segment headings, unusually apt and 
suggestive, add to the readability of the 
translation. Two examples may suffice 
to illustrate how the author lights up 
the meaning of familiar passages: Ro- 
mans 12:2, “Don’t let the world a- 
round you squeeze you into its own 
mould, but let God re-mould your 
minds from within, so that you may 
prove in practice that the Plan of God 
for you is good. . . .”; Philippians 4:13, 
“T am ready for anything through the 
strength of the One who lives within 
me.” This translation will certainly 
bring any unfamiliar reader face to face 
with first century Christianity, and this 
was the translator’s primary aim. 


Howarp TILLMAN KulIsT 





The Book of Hebrews, by M. L. Av- 
DREASEN. Review and Herald Pub- 
blishing Association, Washington, D. 
C., 1948. 575 pp. $1.50. 

THIS commentary is one of a series of 

books in the Christian Home Library, 

designed to provide doctrinal and de- 
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votional reading for lay readers. This 
volume consists of comments on the 
Authorized Version and copious addi- 
tional notes quoted from the writings of 
Mrs. E. G. White and Samuel T. Spear. 
Anyone who is interested in becoming 
acquainted first-hand with the particu- 
lar tenets, methods of interpretation, 
and teaching, of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists will find this volume amply 
rewarding. 





Poetry of the Old Testament, by San- 
FORD CALVIN YopER. Herald Press, 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania, 1948. 426 


pp. $4.50. 


Tue author of this book renders a serv- 
ice in collecting what seems at first 
glance to be all the poetry of the Old 
Testament and in presenting his source 
material in poetic form rather than in 
the familiar prose versification of the 
Authorized Version. He does well to 
follow the text of the Authorized Ver- 
sion. Actually the book covers only 
the poetry of the Pentateuch and the 
Historical and Poetical Books of the 
Old Testament. The great poetry of 
the “writing prophets,” Isaiah through 
Malachi, is not considered within the 
scope of the volume. 


Dr. Yoder includes introductory notes 
which are entirely popular in nature. 
He is interested in increasing the ap- 
preciation of the layman for the poems 
which are part of the sacred literature 
of the Bible. With this in mind he 
gives the traditional views of date and 
authorship and setting without going 
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into critical questions beyond a few 
scattered references. 

The book does not add greatly to bib- 
lical studies, but it promises to be help- 
ful to laymen who want to increase 
their enjoyment and appreciation of 
the non-prophetic poetry of the Old 
Testament. 

James H. GAILey, Jr. 





Preaching from the Psalms, by Kye 
M. Yates. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1948. 203 pp. $2.00. 


It is good to find Old Testament ex- 
position made prominent in popular 
preaching, as Dr. Yates does in Preach- 
ing from the Prophets and in the pres- 
ent volume. He gives us here twenty 
sermons on as many psalms, which in- 
spire and edify the reader progressively 
from beginning to end. The style is 
clear, the illustration effective, and the 
approach usually arresting. 

Dr. Yates well illuminates his own 
words concerning the Psalter: “Any 
experience in a man’s life can find its 
picture in these ageless poems. The 
solution for all of life’s problems can 
be discovered in these pages. Human 
interest stories call the reader on from 
page to page.” 

The interpretation is entirely con- 
servative, even traditional to the point 
of practically accepting the Psalm titles 
as authoritative. One should not neg- 
lect to say that in his applications Dr. 
Yates lays much emphasis upon the 
New Testament gospel, both in its doc- 
trinal and in its practical aspects. 


E. D. Kerr 
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Commentary on the Book of the Proph- 
et Isaiah, Volume I, by Jonn Cat- 
vin. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, 1948. 496 
Pp. $3.50. 

A GREAT service is being rendered the 

religious public by the reissue of Cal- 

vin’s Commentaries. This first volume 
on Isaiah is to be followed by three 
other volumes, which make Calvin’s 
work on Isaiah complete. It is needless 
to commend Calvin as an exegete with 
few peers in the history of biblical 
studies. Although due allowance must 
be made for his lack of historical knowl- 
edge which modern research has made 
available, and for the fact that at times 
the theologian in Calvin sometimes 
overcame the exegete, yet his commen- 
taries are of permanent worth and often 

grasp the spiritual significance of a 

passage more acceptably than many 

modern writers. 

A careful comparison of Calvin’s 
own Preface with the Introduction 
which the publishers have added to the 
book will indicate that the breadth of 
viewpoint and catholicity of spirit in 
Calvin exceeded that of some of his 
modern champions. 


A Bibliography of Bible Study For The- 
ological Students. The Theological 
Seminary Library, Princeton, 1948. 


85 pp. 85 cents. 


For ready reference to the standard 
works which offer aid in biblical study, 
this is a most helpful bibliography. It 
is not exhaustive, but selective, and is 
designed for the use of students and 
ministers, rather than technical special- 
ists. It lists work of varying points of 
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view, which makes it well-rounded. |t 
presents titles in practically every field 
of biblical study, including Editions 
of the Bible, Versions and Transla- 
tions, Concordances, Bible Dictionaries, 
Works on Hermeneutics, Archaeology, | 
and Geography, Introductions, Com- 
mentaries, works on Canon and Text, 
and Linguistic Aids to exegesis. 

This bibliography should be an ex. | 
cellent guide to Seminary students in 
buying books for their own libraries, 
and to ministers who wish to enlarge 
their libraries and utilize the best tools 
of biblical interpretation. 

The bibliography would have been 
greatly improved if even a one-line 
description of each work listed could 
have been given, conveying something 
of the viewpoint or the excellency of 
the books mentioned. This would, how- 
ever, have increased the size, and con- 
sequently the cost, of the bibliography, 
and may have been omitted for that 
reason. 





New Testament Literature, An Anno- 
tated Bibliography, Vol. I, ed. by 
WiLuiaM Ne son Lyons and Mer- 
riL M. Parvis. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948. 392 
pp. $4.00. 

A uistinc of over thirty-four hundred 

items, covering books, articles and book 

reviews in the New Testament field 

which appeared during the years 1943, 

1944, and 1945. An excellent arrange- 

ment, concise annotations, and full cov- 

erage make this not only a valuable 
tool for any feature of New Testament 
study but also an interesting book in its 
own right. 
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New Books from Abingdon - Cokesbury 


Bearing Witness to the Truth 
THE LYMAN BEECHER "YALE" LECTURES 
HAROLD COOKE PHILLIPS. A clear, stimulating study of 


preaching—both message and messenger—as an essential 


means of “bearing witness to the truth.” “One of the most 
refreshing and positively invigorating books on the work of 
the ministry.""—Pulpit Book Club. $2.50 


Preaching Unashamed 
JOSEPH R. SIZOO. Declaring that a Bible-centered pulpit 


speaks with power, one of America's greatest preachers calls 
for and demonstrates forceful expository preaching of the great 
Protestant affirmatives—especially the warm assurance and 
guidance of a God of love. To be published April 25. $1.75 


The Effective City Church 


MURRAY A. LEIFFER. How the church can build its program 
to meet the problems of city living. A sound, authoritative 
study of recent population trends and their effects upon 
churches—basic information and concrete guidance for pas- 
tors, church boards, and everyone concerned with the future 
of city churches. To be published April 25. $2.75 


Older People and the Church 


PAUL B. MAYES and J. LENNART CEDARLEAF. Here, for 
the first time, is a thorough, comprehensive study of the prob- 
lem of older people, based on the authors’ wide research and 
experience—a practical, nontechnical working tool to help 
both pastor and church meet the spiritual needs and adjust- 
ment problems of people over sixty. To be published “— I. 

2.50 


Resources for Worship 


A. C. REID. Fifty brief, pointed scripture interpretations de- 
signed to meet the practical needs of daily living. Based on 
chapel talks at Harvard and Wake Forest College, these skill- 
fully compressed "miniatures" offer abundant seed-thoughts 
for sermons, worship services, and personal devotions. $2 


Jesus and the Disinherited 


HOWARD THURMAN. Here is a timely, penetrating, vital 
book that analyzes Jesus’ words with regard to the Negroes, 
the Jews, and other minorities today—and proposes the Chris- 
tian solution to one of our greatest problems. Marked by 
clarity, insight, and good spirit—a book of immediate, im- 
perative meaning. To be published April 25. $1.25 


At Your Bookstore 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
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The Speaker’s Bible; The Book of Fere- 
miah, ed. Epwarp Hastincs. The 
Speaker’s Bible Office, Aberdeen, 
Scotland, 1944. 176 pp. $3.75. 


THE volume on Jeremiah (and Lamen- 
tations) in the Speaker’s Bible, printed 
in 1944, is now available to American 
readers. This volume contains an ap- 
propriate introduction by W. F. Loft- 
house, which orients the reader in the 
period of Jeremiah and suggests some- 
thing of his significance for our times. 
In its suggestions for expository 
preaching, this book should render a 
fruitful service. It also contains a good 
number of pertinent illustrations from 
the literature and the life of the British 


people. 





Women of the Bible, by A. T. Lunp- 
HOLM. Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Illinois, 1948. 270 pp. 
$2.50. 


PEN pictures of outstanding women of 
the Bible. The fact that this is a third 
printing would seem to indicate that a 
great many people have found them 
interesting and helpful. 





The Symbol of the Faith: A Study of 
the Apostles’ Creed, by GEorGE HEp- 
LEY. The Macmillan Co., New York, 


1948. 173 pp. $2.50. 


OnE might write over this whole study 
of the Creed the words which the au- 
thor does write concerning the Virgin 
Birth, “This is not fact; and still for us 
it can be true.” Here is an amazing ex- 
ample of a man who by a process of 


“spiritualizing” can confess, “I found 
myself set free to utter the words of the 
Creed, all of the words, without any 
feeling of intellectual dishonesty or of 


moral guilt”; and yet Jesus is for him | 


one of God’s creatures, whose religion 
was “a simple ethical pattern on the 
Jewish model,” who was not born of a 
Virgin, whose body neither arose from 
the grave, nor ascended into Heaven 
nor will return in a Second Coming. He 
rejects original sin, does not believe in 
the Devil, and reduces the death of 
Christ to “choosing to pay the last full 
measure of devotion rather than to re- 
treat from the values he had chosen.” 
Jesus is not our final Judge except in 
the sense that he is the standard by 
which we judge. Eternal life becomes 
a quality of life in which the question 
of duration is beside the point. 

The faith to which the author at- 
tained, after a period of almost com- 
plete unbelief, is obviously better than 
most of the proposed substitutes for 
Christianity. He has certainly made 
progress, but it is to be hoped that he 
will make a lot more. At present he 
seems to have a bad case of scholarly 
indigestion. 

ANprREW K. RULE 





The Road to Reason, by LECOMTE DU 
Novy. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, 1948. 254 pp. $3.50. 


Tus book, translated and edited by 
Mary Lecomte du Noiiy after her hus- 
band’s untimely death, was written 
seven years earlier than the brilliant 
work, Human Destiny, which brought 
the author such well deserved reputa- 
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tion in America. The present work 
treats of the same general theme as did 
Human Destiny, although it amplifies 
the phases of the argument which deal 
with physics rather than with evolu- 
tion. Because of the more frequent 
mathematical references it is somewhat 
more difficult reading, but is well worth 
the effort required. He has two chief 
aims. One is negative, to warn us by 
his analysis of scientific law against dog- 
matism. “We must not forget that a 
scientific law expresses nothing but the 
successive states of consciousness that 
are the result of certain external causes, 
and that we only know these causes in- 
directly by the subjective reactions they 
determine.” We must not expect of 
them, therefore, an adequate explana- 
tion of reality. The other aim is posi- 
tive, to show that we live in such a 
surprising and purposeful universe that 
faith in God is demanded and that the 
effort to face our responsibilities for 
spiritual and ethical progress can right- 
ly be expected of us. The interest of 
the book is in the novel and attractive 
way these ideas so barely stated here 
are developed. 
J. J. Murray 





What Can We Believe? by VERGILIUS 
Ferm. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1948. 211 pp. $3.00. 


Tue appearance of this volume is in 
many respects a sign of the times. There 
is unmistakable evidence that the wide- 
spread interest modern man is showing 
in religion has been accentuated by his 
inability to control and utilize the ma- 
terial resources that are available in the 
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construction of the good life and in the 
ordering of human society. He has be- 
come convinced that his disease is 
deeper than cultural, and that a pos- 
sible solution lies in the realm of the 
spiritual. At the same time, he is not 
sure that the traditional Christian 
churches, with their dogmas and rites, 
furnish the answer. 


Vergilius Ferm, the Compton pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the College of 
Wooster, is addressing those who are in 
this dilemma and who are looking for 
help toward a religious philosophy 
“which may lay reasonable claim to the 
title ‘Christian.’” He begins with a 
survey of the general principles of be- 
lief, eight rules to serve as guides to 
sound religious thinking. In successive 
chapters he discusses obstacles to belief, 
sources of believing, Christianity, the 
church, prayer, and human destiny. 
Throughout his aim is to lead the reader 
into a deeper understanding of man’s 
place in the universe, the necessity for 
faith, and religion’s relevance to life. 
The author writes with simplicity and 
clarity, and his book is filled with illu- 
minating illustrations. 

Whereas the author’s aim is laudable, 
there are serious omissions that vitiate 
much of the book’s worth. The prob- 
lem of human guilt, for example, is 
conspicuously bypassed. Again, the dis- 
cussion of Jesus is so fragmentary and 
thin that one wonders why the author 
introduces him and not some other re- 
ligious prophet into his system. Finally, 
the nature and function of Christianity 
is misconstrued. Christianity is more 
than a pragmatic tool by which human 
wants are nurtured and sustained as the 
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self develops into fuller expression. It 
is essentially a proclamation of what 
God has done in Jesus Christ. 


James I. McCorp 





Main Issues Confronting Christendom, 
by Harotp A. Bostey. Harper and 


Bros., 1948. 204 pp. $2.50. 


DEAN Bos ey has had a wide and 
varied experience in leading confer- 
ences and discussion groups of many 
kinds. The present volume is drawn 
from his work in such conferences, and 
its character and usefulness marked 
thereby. The approach to current prob- 
lems is a popular one and the style of 
writing easy and attractive. There is in- 
tellectual stimulation and material for 
homiletical use throughout the book. 

Confronting the spiritual tragedy of 
our time, Dean Bosley offers an analysis 
of our predicament and examines the 
alternatives before us by the light of 
faith. The futility of skepticism and 
mere intellectualism are set in sharp 
contrast with the potentialities of Chris- 
tian thought and faith. 

Most interesting to the theologian is 
Dean Bosley’s defense of religious lib- 
eralism. In the face of all the criticism 
of recent years, he is firm in his conten- 
tion that liberalism points the way for- 
ward. To him liberalism is “the vital 
edge of creative, reverent religion.” He 
relies upon such liberalism to champion 
tolerance, promote unity and coopera- 
tion among churches and nations, and 
to re-establish our shaken confidence in 
man. 


FRANK LEwIs 
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Mysticism in Religion, by W. R. Ince. 
University of Chicago Press, Chica- 
go, 1948. 168 pp. $3.50. 


Dean INGE is still at work, and this 
volume will indicate that his powers 
have not abated in the least. After a 
lifetime of writing that has included 
such books as his famous Plotinus and 
his lectures on Christian Mysticism, his 
many smaller devotional books, his 
matchless volumes of Outspoken Essays, 
and then his England and his column 
in the Daily Standard where he at- 
tacked the leading problems of con- 
temporary society, this book centers 
down on what, through it all, has been 
his principal concern. 

Through a series of essays, Dean Inge 
restates the centrality of the mystical 
element in the Christian religion and 
defends it against the theological po- 
sitions to be found in thinkers like Har- 
nack on the one hand with his liberal 
rationalistic Protestantism, and Karl 
Barth on the other with his attempt to 
exorcize all mysticism from Christianity 
in his search for a new “objectivism.” 

Anyone who has seen the Barthian 
aftermath in contemporary German 
theological thinking will be inclined to 
look with new respect upon Inge’s re- 
marks. For the defensive “holding 
power” which the confessional church 
theologians found in Barthianism dur- 
ing the Hitler regime is wholly inade- 
quate to give the people the positive line 
of approach to their personal and social 
and political problems in which they 
are today immersed. 

Inge believes that events have borne 
out his much derided pessimism about 
many features of our civilization today 
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New Books from Abingdon - Cokesbury 


Hebrew Life and Worship 


~ Translated and Interpreted 
in the light of 


by ELMER A. LESLIE 


A fresh translation, a revealing commentary, and a 
significant interpretation. “For the preacher it pro- 
vides an authoritative and detailed exposition of 
each of the 150 pieces in the Psalter. To the layman 
it offers personal Bible study . . . of solid substance.” 
Religious Book Club Bulletin. $5 


The Fellowship of the Saints 


Compiled by THOMAS S. KEPLER 
An anthology of Christian devotional literature 
from the first century to the present. “Dr. Kepler 
has rendered a significant service in this admirable 
collection.” Dr. Ralph W. Sockman. 137 WRITERS 
—8oo Paces. $7.50 


The English New Testament 


From Tyndale to the Revised Standard Version 
by LUTHER A. WEIGLE 
The stirring history of the English New Testament 
through four centuries—a book of abiding spiritual 
and historical value for all who preach, teach, and 
study God’s Word. $2 


The Theology of the Old Testament 


by OTTO J. BAAB 
Here is the faith behind the facts of Hebrew life 
and writings—a vital, comprehensive book that pre- 
sents a complete and unified Old Testament theolo- 
gy and provides a splendid background for under- 
standing the teachers of Jesus. Invaluable for min- 
ister, teacher, and student. To be published April 
25. $3.50 


At Your Bookstore 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
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and that even heavier going is ahead. 
In this climate, however, he predicts 
that the times will be favorable for a 
return of a sweeping lay prophetic 
Christianity of a mystical type that is 
fearless in its relationship with science 
or with the social tasks that they will be 
compelled to undertake. 

The book is rich in quotation and in 
the cryptic remarks of a wise man look- 
ing over the whole scene before taking 
his departure from it. A rewarding book 
that deserves the widest reading. 


DoucLas V. STEERE 





America’s Spiritual Culture, by BEr- 
NARD E. MELAND. Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1948. 216 pp. $2.50. 


Man’s chief end, writes Professor Me- 
land in this provocative and brilliant 
volume, is the creation of spirit. He 
conceives spirituality, not as mere ear- 
nestness or sentimental devotion, but as 
all-around growth into that “surplusage 
of stimuli” arising out of man’s biologi- 
cal and cultural evolution. It is won- 
dering, imagining, groping, reflecting, 
and creating with respect to such in- 
terests as music, art, poetry, science, 
law, industry, social and political or- 
ganization, theology, and worship. 
Since the fostering of growth on such 
a scale manifestly transcends the com- 
petence of the church, its cooperation 
in the most generous way with other 
social institutions, including the state, 
is indicated. Just what pattern the 
church-state cooperation would take is 
not too clear, but it would avoid alike 
the extremes of sectarian insularity (the 
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church against the world ) and any form 
of totalitarianism, whether it be church 
or state that shall call the tune. 

Such cooperation would not imply 
the watering down or abandonment of 
the sect’s theological convictions. In its 
redemptive ministry to the individual 
and in all of its outreach towards what 
lies beyond the empirical order the 
church would be true to its special in- 
terpretation of the faith. But in the gen- 
eral social life belonging to all together, 
the church would be as one of many 
that serve. In this common life there 
would have to be numerous compro- 
mises. 


When the author comes down to 
brass tacks he is found to be pinning his 
faith on what he believes to be a renas- 
cence of a balanced cultural life in 
small communities and in the home. To 
this reviewer it looks like wishful think- 
ing to suppose that the Greenville Coun- 
ty community development and the 
kind of home that professors profess to 
like—with books by the best minds, 
symphonic records, conversation in easy 
chairs, and a laboratory downstairs for 
implementing the creative urge—offer 
any rational hope of checking current 
trends towards mobility, pleasure-seek- 
ing, and impersonality of social organi- 
zation. 

I like the larger concept of spirituali- 
ty and the call to participate in the 
psychic thrusts, the elaboration of sym- 
bols, and the cooperative endeavor to 
achieve a better and more imaginative 
life for all. But the view of religion as 
creativity, as the wringing of meaning- 
in-general from the day’s events—even 
with a nebulous “Source of Value” in 
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the distance—leaves me cold. Give me 
the precious anthropomorphisms that 
have always constituted religion for the 
masses of men. I shall want to criticize 
them, refine them, and assimilate them 
to the new conditions and the furnish- 
ings of the modern mind; but then these 
are the things that have stiffened men’s 
backbones when they were inclined to 
be weaklings, that have challenged them 
to a higher righteousness, that have re- 
assured them in the face of the awful 
mystery environing the soul. 


Tuomas Hancock GRAFTON 





Civilization and Religious Values, by 
H. D. A. Major. The Hibbert Lec- 
tures for 1946. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1948. 140 pp. $2.00. 


THE minister asks himself: What is 
wrong with the people? Instead, he 
should be asking: What is wrong with 
the religion I am trying to propagate? 
From this standpoint, Dr. Major pro- 
ceeds to outline the modern religion 
which modern civilization needs. Such 
a religion must be a unifying force, aim- 
ing to achieve a world-wide brother- 
hood ; evolving and creative, compatible 
with scientific truth and method; sim- 
ple, attractive, practical. Such a re- 
ligion is to be found in Christianity in 
its prophetic, not its legalistic or priestly 
forms. Rather than to Paul, the author 
goes for the source and foundation of 
the gospel of the Kingdom to the Gos- 
pels as clarified by criticism. Two 
classes of persons now need to be con- 
verted to this gospel: the humanists 
and the dogmatic traditionalists. Many 
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dogmas can and should be given up 
without sacrificing the three essentials of 
Christian orthodoxy: faith in the one 
Divine Creative Father; faith that we 
have the spiritual and moral nature of 
the Father enshrined for mankind in the 
personality and the gospel of the Jesus 
of history; faith that by divine com- 
munion those who seek it are enabled 
to learn and carry out the divine will. 
Thus an evolutionary religion, begin- 
ning with the essential relationships and 
principles of the religion of Jesus, is de- 
veloped under divine inspiration to 
meet the spiritual and moral needs of 
each successive age. Indeed, if the pro- 
cess of alteration of the dogmatic pat- 
tern should cease, the Christian religion 
would become extinct in every modern- 
minded community. This is a thought- 
ful little book full of meat even for those 
who will find the author’s proposed re- 
ligion too meager to be satisfying. 


K. J. FoREMAN 





Can Protestantism Win America? by 
CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. Har- 
per and Bros., New York, 1948. 225 


pp. $2.50. 


Written frankly as a tract for the 
times this book will shake the founda- 
tions of any sincere Protestant who 
reads it. If your reading must be of the 
sleeping pill type, don’t read this book. 
It dispels sleep; it disquiets the spirit; 
it sometimes angers, but there is so 
much truth here that one dare not ig- 
nore it. Protestantism is in dire danger. 
Along with two other forces, secularism 
and Roman Catholicism, it is seeking 
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the soul of America. Yet it is weak, 
pitifully weak, because it is tragically 
divided. It is divided because it de- 
nies the Lordship of Christ by substi- 
tuting the very principle upon which 
the Roman church is founded, that of 
an infallible Bible interpreted by an in- 
fallible authority. Protestantism can 
win America only if it accepts the au- 
thority of Jesus Christ, becomes what 
it is not—an ecumenical church—and 
then sets out to win our culture as 
though it and it alone is responsible. It 
must not waste its time courting the 
Roman church as its teaching is wholly 
incompatible with Rome, yet we must 
in a democracy be tolerant of other 
groups. This is strong medicine but 
Protestantism had better take at least 
some of it. The day is far spent and our 
American civilization is not moving to- 
ward the Protestant faith. 


ANSLEY C. Moore 





The Fathers of the Church. A New 
Translation. St. Augustine, Vol. 4. 
Cima Publishing Co., New York, 


1947- 494 pp. $4.00. 


Tuis is one of “seventy-two volumes 
comprising approximately three-hun- 
dred patristic works,” to be published 
by Roman Catholic scholars in Ameri- 
ca. The editorial director is Ludwig 
Schopp, and he is being assisted by the 
Catholic institutions of higher learning 
in this country. 

The volume in our hand contains 
four treatises by St. Augustine: 





The first is Christian Instruction (De 
doctrina Christiana), an early treatise 
(mostly c. 396), concerned mainly with 
the problem of biblical exegesis. 

The second treatise, on Admonition 
and Grace (De correptione et gratia) 
is a late work (427) against the Pela- 
gians. 

The third treatise on The Christian 
Combat (De agone Christiana) is an 
early (397) anti-Manichaean tract. It 
gives us the heart of Augustine’s oppo- 
sition to heretical dualism and _ reveals 
him at his biblical best. 

The fourth treatise on Faith, Hope 
and Charity (Enchiridion de fide, spe 
et caritate), written in 421, is a hand- 
book, perhaps the best succinct state- 
ment of Augustine’s own mind on the 
Christian faith as a whole. It shows his 
deep concern with the problems of evil 
and freedom. It gives us his views on 
the Incarnation and the Atonement, 
and his eschatological ethics. 

Serious students of the Christian faith 
cannot sidestep the work of Augustine 
who labored in time of “world revo- 
lution” and is great enough to be 
claimed by Catholics and Protestants 
alike. 

The English of this new translation 
is superior to those of earlier sets we 
have. The size and format of the vol- 
ume in our hand is “decent.” A good 
index adds greatly to its usefulness. We 
trust this undertaking so well begun 
will soon be completed to the glory of 
God and the increase of the faith in 
our time. 


JosepH HarouTUNIAN 
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New Harper Religious Books 
of Especial Interest 


MASS MAN AND RELIGION _ we.c.tee 


A highly provocative and intensely interesting study of modern man’s attitude to 
religion, in a world which tends to become more and more secular i in outlook. 
“The book is candid, courageous and wholly contemporary.”—WiL.arp L. 
Sperry. “It is the spiritual autobiography not only of Mr. Lee, but also of all 
of us who have tried to preserve a sense of value in a mass civilization.””—Hibbert 
Journal. $2.50 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL AMERICA by Henry F. May 


An interpretative study of the emergence of the “social gospel,” showing the 
changes in the outlook of the Protestant churches which resulted in their grow- 
ing concern for the problems of the day. “It represents comprehensive and 
thorough scholarship, written in an interesting style; the author has dug out 
nearly every relevant source, including many highly fugitive ones. At the same 
time, Dr. May has been able to transcend his mass of materials, and the per- 
spectives revealed in his analysis are clear and admirable. The interpretation 
given by Dr. May will commend itself to secular and ecclesiastical historians.” 
—Liston Pope. $3.50 


MAN ’S RESTLESS SEARCH by Barbara S. Morgan 


Man’s Restless Search is a unique book. Its thesis—that man’s basic problem is 
a spiritual one—is familiar but it is presented in an uncommonly direct and 
reasonable manner. “This particular search,” says the author, “is made in the 
conviction that if men are to be happier and wiser than they are now, the next 
development will be less in the range of the intellect and more in the power of 
the Spirit.” 


Man’s Restless Search is a reissue of a book formerly called Skeptic’s Search for 
God. It is the publisher’s conviction that in this revised form Dr. Morgan’s dis- 
tinctive work will be recognized for what it is—a contribution of the highest 
order to the literary output of this generation. $2.50 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING OUR- 
SELVES by Arnold H. Lowe 


Here is a book of sermons that is distinguished for its direct, straightforward 
quality, for its facing of the facts of dissolute living and integrity which dedi- 
cated Christian living demands. “A stimulating, challenging, inspiring book by 
one of the most brilliant religious thinkers in America.””—Wi sur La Rog, Jr. 
“His dynamic faith shines out through every sermon. This contribution to the 
life of the church will be appreciated by all who read the book.”—Jesse H. 
Barr. $2.00 


At Your Bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS $49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Fathers of the Church, a New 
Translation. St. Augustine, Vol. 2. 
Cima Publishing Co., New York, 


1947. 489 pp. $4.00. 


Tuts volume, in the same series as the 
above, and with the same high standard 
of excellence, contains five of Augus- 
tine’s earlier treatises, composed about 
the time of his baptism and ordination: 
(1) The Immortality of the Soul, re- 
garded by some as the most interesting 
work written by Augustine in his youth; 
(2) The Magnitude of the Soul, in 
which Augustine seeks to prove that 
while the soul lacks corporeal quantity, 
it is nevertheless a great reality; (3) On 
Music, in which Augustine describes 
the soul as the superior and ruler of the 
body, and God as the superior and 
Ruler of the Soul; (4) The Advantage 
of Believing, in which Augustine argues 
for the necessity of authority in matters 
of religion, and seeks to justify the pri- 
ority of belief over reason; and (5) Our 
Faith in Things Unseen, a sermon, 
probably, in which Augustine seeks to 
refute the crass empiricism which would 
admit no faith in the truths of revelation 
because they cannot be perceived by 
sensory experience. 


Ancient Christian Writers. St. Augus- 
tine: The Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount, trans. by Joun J. Jerson. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Maryland, 1948. 227 pp. $2.75. 


Tuis is the fifth of a projected series of 
a hundred or more volumes designed to 
make the inspiring writings of the early 
church fathers available for clergy and 
laity alike, edited by Johannes Quasten 
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and Joseph C. Plumpe of the Catholic 
University of America. Each volume 
is complete with introduction, transla. 
tion, notes, and index and is a delight 
to hold and to read. Augustine’s ex. 
position of the Sermon on the Mount 


has historical interest, but also spiritual J 


insight, which is timeless and abiding. 


Henry VIII and the Reformation, by 
H. Maynarp Situ. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1948. 480 pp. $8.50, 


In his previous volume, Pre-Reforma- 
tion England, Dr. Maynard Smith at- 
tempted to show how the various ten- 
dencies in the social and religious life 
of the people made some sort of refor- 
mation almost inevitable. In this vol- 
ume he tells how it came about. The 
story is told carefully, in detail, with 
constant reference to the sources, and 
interestingly. The author is able to en- 
ter sympathetically into the point of 
view of the various actors, including 
the extremists on both sides, without 
any loss of his critical faculty. He ex- 
presses his judgments without hesita- 
tion, but always with good evidence to 
sustain him, so that it is difficult to dis- 
agree. His picture of Henry, a con- 
summate egotist, an opportunist, though 
he would certainly not have acknowl- 
edged it, whose nature underwent slow 
corruption, is vivid and compelling. A 
good deal of space is given to William 
Tyndale. For his translation of the Eng- 
lish Bible Dr. Smith has the highest 
praise; at the same time it becomes 
plain that his persecution was due large- 
ly to other causes (his anti-Catholic 
glosses, for example). But these are 
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only two of a great company who once 
more play their part on the stage. The 
book is far too rich for review in such 
limited space. Enough to say that it is 
a full scale history, and superbly done, 
of a most important period in English 
history. In the estimation of the author, 
Henry VIII, without perhaps intending 
to do so, founded a secularized state 
and may be called the Maker of Mod- 
ern England. “All the developments 
which have since taken place may be 
traced back to him, though some of the 
developments, had he foreseen them, 
would have caused an explosion of his 
awful wrath.” 


Ernest T. THOMPSON 





This Is Luther, by Ewatp M. P ass. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. 


Louis, 1948. 395 pp. $5.00. 


Tue book is not a biography but rather 
a character sketch, a warm defense 
against misrepresentation and calumny, 
a vivid portrayal of the man in the 
study, pulpit, classroom, street, by the 
fireside and in the court rooms of the 
mighty. The great stress is very proper- 
ly placed upon Luther’s complete de- 
votion to religion and disposition to 
view all aspects of life from the religious 
angle. This point well established, much 
homey detail is gathered about his daily 
doings. The material is drawn largely 
from the letters and the Table Talk, 
often from the greater Galatians Com- 
mentary and from the works translated 
in the Jacobs edition. The untranslated 
works appear to have been but slightly 
tapped. The problems of Luther re- 
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search, which have so agitated the 
scholars of Germany and Sweden dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, scarce- 
ly receive consideration. But, after all, 
this is not a problem book, but a char- 
acter sketch and as such it has shape 
and color. 


Ro.anp H. BAINnTON 





Virginia’s Mother Church and the Po- 
litical Conditions Under Which It 
Grew, by Grorce MacLaren Bry- 
DON. Virginia Historical Society, 
Richmond, 1948. 571 pp. $7.50. 


TuE ecclesiastical history of Colonial 
New England has been minutely ex- 
amined again and again; the corre- 
sponding history of Virginia has not re- 
ceived comparable attention. This vol- 
ume, the first of a series of three, by the 
official historiographer of the Diocese of 
Virginia, which tells “the story of the 
first hundred and twenty years of the 
development and growth of organized 
religion in the colony of Virginia and 
of the political ideals and conditions 
under which it grew,” will help to re- 
dress the balance. It is the most care- 
fully drawn and documented account 
of religion in the Old Dominion during 
this period we possess, and will serve to 
correct a number of commonly accepted 
notions regarding the Established 
Church in Virginia during this impor- 
tant period. 

Dr. Brydon recognizes, more than 
previous historians have done, the 
strong Puritan influence in the early 
history of the colony, and particularly 
the notable contributions of Edwyn 
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Sandys, the executive officer of the Vir- 
ginia Company. When the charter of 
the Company was annulled in 1624 
ecclesiastical leadership was transferred 
into the hands of the more conservative 
church party, and so the church in Vir- 
ginia was brought more into line with 
the great body of the mother church. 
Unfortunately, however, the King, who 
as ruler of the realm, took more or less 
adequate care of the civil administra- 
tion, as temporal head of the church 
took little interest in the religious wel- 
fare of the colony. The weakness of the 
Anglican Church in Virginia is to be 
attributed to this fundamental cause. 

Dr. Brydon defends the general char- 
acter of the Virginia clergymen against 
the unsupported charges of their de- 
tractors. He justifies the expulsion of 
the Puritans on political grounds and 
holds that the various laws directed 
against the Quakers were proper be- 
cause of the common suspicion that 
Quakers were dangerous to the welfare 
of the State. 

Dr. Brydon writes as a loving and 
faithful son of the church, a little too 
determined, it may be, to present the 
church in the most favorable light, but 
also as a careful and competent his- 
torian whose conclusions demand re- 
spect. The numerous notes and lengthy 
appendices, with their important source 
materials, add to the value of the book. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 





As the Lightning Flashes, by FRANK 
Witson Price. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, 1948. 205 pp. $2.50. 


IN this well-written book, incorporating 
the James Sprunt Lectures of 1948, a 
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distinguished missionary essays a rein- 
terpretation of the missionary purpose 
and program. Few men are as quali- 
fied for this task as is Dr. Price. Born 
of missionary parents who are greatly 
—and rightly—trevered in both China 
and the United States, and himself with 
more than a quarter of a century of 
varied and important missionary serv- 
ice in China back of him, Dr. Price has 
also travelled widely, and has shared 
intimately in international gatherings 
both of governments and of the mis- 
sionary and church forces of the Prot- 
estant world. It is in his splendid ma- 
turity and out of this wealth of experi- 
ence that he speaks. 


As is natural, Dr. Price writes from 
the standpoint of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment. He views the world as a whole 
and the task of giving the gospel to the 
world as one in which all Christians 
must share and work together. Theo- 
logically he takes a kindlier view of 
God’s general revelation in other cul- 
tures and religions than do Barth and 
Kraemer and in doing so believes that 
he is more nearly in accord with the 
mind of Calvin with his room for “com- 
mon grace” than are they. Yet Dr. 
Price is emphatic in his faith in Jesus 
Christ, in the salvation which God has 
wrought in him, and in the necessity 
and the possibility of the new birth 
through him. Coming as he has out of 
the turmoil and the perils of China in 
which he has shared—and continues to 
share — Dr. Price is nevertheless im- 
pressed with the wonders of the modern 
missionary enterprise. Moreover, he be- 
lieves that missionary pioneering is not 
over and that new frontiers call to the 
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church. Characteristically he holds that 
the missionary himself must be the in- 
carnation of love, patient in tribula- 
tion, and rejoicing in hope. The book 
ends on the note of hope. 


KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 





The Church: Its Nature, Structure and 
Function, by J. W. C. WANb. More- 
house-Gorham Co., New York, 1948. 
127 pp. $2.15. 


A WELL-WRITTEN, popular presentation 
of the liberal Anglo-Catholic view of 
the church. 





The College Seeks Religion, by MERRI- 
MON CunNiINGGIM. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1948. 306 pp. 
$4.00. 


Tue thesis of this book is that the secu- 
larization of higher education seems to 
have reached its peak around the time 
of the first World War and that since 
then, the colleges have recaptured much 
of their lost concern for the religious de- 
velopment of their students and have 
increasingly assumed responsibility for 
such nurture. The history of this whole 
field is treated while contemporary prac- 
tices and developments are studied. The 
author has chosen eight typical and out- 
standing colleges and universities from 
various sections of America to present 
their detailed plans for treating the re- 
ligious life of the campus. He reaches 
the conclusion that college administra- 
tions are increasingly assuming respon- 
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sibility for religion. He believes the pres- 
ent trend is one which should be en- 
couraged and developed. 





Doors Into Life, by Douctas V. 
STEERE. Harper and Bros., New 
York, 1948. 189 pp. $2.00. 


HERE is a vade mecum for those inter- 
ested in devotional reading, by Rufus 
Jones’ successor in the chair of philoso- 
phy at Haverford College. It is a col- 
lection of five lectures on as many clas- 
sics of the inner life: The Imitation of 
Christ, Francis de Sales’ Introduction 
to the Devout Life, John Woolman’s 
journal, Kierkegaard’s Purity of Heart, 
and Von Hugel’s Selected Letters. 

Dr. Steere’s purpose has been to be 
suggestive rather than exhaustive, and 
in it he has succeeded admirably. He 
tells something about the author of 
each book, sets forth what he calls “the 
central core,” and lures the reader to 
go deeper for himself. One of the hap- 
piest features of his treatment is that he 
lets the authors speak for themselves in 
selected passages. 

Dr. Steere leaves his readers with a 
genuine desire to dig into the originals. 
This is what he wanted to do. To in- 
troduce a man to a truly great book is 
no mean service. 





Life Victorious, by JosepH Fort New- 
TON. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 


York, 1949. 110 pp. $1.25. 
ANYONE who has often read Joseph 


Fort Newton knows that he has a beau- 
tiful command of words and a limpid 
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style. However, one cannot have an 
effective style without meaningful con- 
tent. In this, as in all of his books, the 
author has a real message couched in 
attractive manner. Augustine, Francis, 
John Wesley and John Woolman are 
the heroes of the Christian faith with 
whom he deals principally though many 
others are mentioned. This little book 
should prove most helpful for devo- 
tional reading and thought stimulation 
in the preparation of sermons. 





A Call to What Is Vital, by Rurus M. 
Jones. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1948, 143 pp. $2.00. 


Dr. Jones died just before the publi- 
cation of this book, which may accord- 
ingly be regarded as a kind of last will 
and testament of this modern Christian 
mystic and philosopher. 


In his preface, Dr. Jones describes 
his purpose in writing this book as an 
effort to “help the college trained per- 
sons who have the scientific outlook, 
to find their way back to a vital reli- 
gion.” Throughout the chapters, his 
own position as such a person with a 
keen scientific outlook and with a vital 
religious faith is evident. 


Dr. Jones’ own life as Christian 
teacher and thinker commends his book 
as a statement of the vital truths of 
religious faith as held by a man who 
accepts the data provided by the scien- 
tific method. The book should help to 
accomplish his purpose of pointing to 
such a vital faith for others. 
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The Plight of Freedom, by Pau, 
ScHERER. Harper and Bros., New 
York, 1948. 225 pp. $2.50. 


DEEPLY moved by the “Plight of Free- 
dom” in the modern world, and stimv- 
lated to do some serious thinking by 
F. D. Roosevelt’s now famous classifi- 
cation of the “Four Freedoms,” Dr, 
Scherer comes to the conclusion that 
the quest for freedom must begin where 
the Bible begins, with God. He declares 
that freedom is not a possession, but a 
pursuit, an interminable quest. “It is 
our kind of freedom, and not God’s 
that has turned democracy suspect in 
the mind of many a thoughtful per- 
son.” 

This is a stimulating volume and is 
well worth serious study. 





The Solace of Shadowland, by R. D. 
Jounston. Pickering and Inglis, 
Ltd., London, 1948. 141 pp. 


HEaRT warming, invigorating, and 
deeply satisfying, this book enriches 
faith, deepens experience and strength- 
ens the fibers of the soul. The author 
knows life, possesses penetrating insight 
into the Holy Scriptures, is at home in 
the wide field of literature and poetry, 
and while he reveals a rich scholarship, 
expresses himself in language of clarity 
and charm. This book should and will 
win a wide circulation. Ministers who 
study it will gain greater skill in the 
craftsmanship of sermon construction. 
People generally, especially those who 
are perplexed and burdened, will dis- 
cover new resources of comfort and 
cheer. 
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The Preparation of Sermons, by AN- 
prew W. BLackwoop. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1948. 272 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. BLackwoop, of Princeton, always 
writes with clarity, earnestness, and 
simplicity out of a rich storehouse of 
knowledge and experience in the pas- 
toral ministry and in the teaching of 
homiletics and Bible. This work is no 
exception to the high quality of work 
readers in this field have come to an- 
ticipate from his pen. As the title in- 
dicates, the emphasis is on sermon prep- 
aration, though two chapters are de- 
voted to sermon delivery. The scope of 
the topics is inclusive. Each one is 
treated rather briefly, but the chapters 
are supplemented with lists of excellent 
suggested readings. The style is direct 
and readable. The point of view is 
neither that of a pulpit prima donna 
sharing the unique secrets of his own 
homiletical genius, nor that of a pe- 
dantic expositor of traditional rules of 
sacred rhetoric. It is all the more valid 
and realistic by virtue of being obvious- 
ly the product of a careful inductive 
study of many effective sermons. The 
result is an emphasis on sound basic 
principles of sermon preparation, but 
with a frank awareness of the legiti- 
macy and effectiveness, on occasion, of 
variations from such principles. This 
very readable and usable book on homi- 
letics is made still more valuable by the 
inclusion of three indices — Scripture 
passages, persons, and subjects. 


Frank H. CALDWELL 
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Have This Mind, by Geratp KENNE- 
py. Harper and Bros., New York, 
1948. 210 pp. $2.00. 


Tuis is an interesting volume of ser- 
mons, brilliantly illustrated, with apt 
quotations, with pertinent sentences of 
choice English — interesting, wide- 
awake, contemporary. 





The Big Fisherman, by Lioyp Douc- 
Las. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1948. 581 pp. $3.75. 


ALTHOUGH it, by title, proclaims itself 
as concerned with the Apostle Peter, 
this new novel is actually two stories 
which appear to be one mainly by vir- 
tue of the fact that they are between the 
covers of the same book. One of the 
stories, centering about a girl of mixed 
Arabian and Jewish ancestry, is imagi- 
native and could well have stood alone. 
The other, the story of Peter, is only 
loosely related to the first, and somehow 
fails to make the main character come 
alive. 
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The Airways Proclaim Christ, by WAL- 
TER A. Mater. Concordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, 1948. 297 pp. 
$3.00. 


Tue fifteen dynamic soul stirring mes- 
sages and prayers in this book are those 
broadcast in the first half of the Four- 
teenth Lutheran Hour—the oldest radio 
program of its kind on the air. Thou- 
sands have been won for Christ and 
millions have been strengthened in faith 
by these Lutheran Hour Sermons. 





A Practicing Faith, by Stuart R. 
Octessy. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York, 1948. 157 pp. $2.00. 


ANY great city congregation, like the 
Central Presbyterian Church in Atlan- 
ta, where these sermons were first 
preached by the pastor, will be helped 
by messages like the fifteen which make 
up this volume. Dr. Oglesby possesses 
some outstanding gifts as a preacher: 
he puts his attention upon themes great 
enough to be worthy of study; he out- 
lines simply and clearly and develops 
adequately but without extra para- 
graphs; he is bold to tackle verses which 
challenge the Christian to be more and 
do better than the ordinary man of the 
street; and there is plenty of doctrine 
to form a substantial foundation for 
living. 





The Lost Gospel: And Other Sermons 
Based on Short Stories, by RoBert E. 
Luccocx. Harper and Bros., New 
York, 1948. 184 pp. $1.75. 

A STIMULATING presentation of sermons 

based on short stories, but based none 
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the less on vital truths of Christianity, 
both personal and social. The sermons 
are penetrating in insight and applica- 
tion and move with a vigor that is fresh, 
swift, and winsome. 





Morals and the New Theology, by H.D. 
Lewis. Harper and Bros., New York, 
1948. 159 pp. $2.00. 


Tuis is a penetrating attack by a man 
who is an able philosopher interested 
particularly in the field of ethics on the 
implications for ethics of the views of 
theologians such as Barth, Brunner, and 
Niebuhr. Theologians are constantly in 
danger of falling into positions which 
are not ethically sound. And such theo- 
logical ideas as original sin, the cor- 
ruption of our whole nature, imputed 
guilt, vicarious atonement, salvation by 
faith alone, and imputed righteousness 
need to be stated with great care if we 
are to avoid the violation of the obvious 
principles of ethics. 

But, while the book is stimulating 
reading, there are many of its positions 
which the theologian cannot accept. 
The moral life cannot be separated from 
the religious life. The moral order is 
never absolute until we see it as ground- 
ed in the will of God for man, and as 
coming to us as God’s demand on us 
so that the violation of the moral order 
is sin against God. The principle of 
sin in human life runs deeper than the 
level of conscious choice. One of the 
great functions of the Christian religion 
is to tear aside the pretences of life so 
that men no longer have a cloak for 
their sin. The great Pauline concep- 
tion of the righteousness of God which 
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is by faith alone is basic to all evangeli- 
cal thinking. 

This book should be widely read by 
those whose thinking has been affected 
by the new theology, but its greatest 
value will be found in its closely rea- 
soned criticisms rather than in its posi- 
tive suggestions as to how man can 
achieve spiritual victory over that which 
life brings to him. 

HotmeEs ROLsTOoN 





Transcendental Problems of Philosophic 
Thought: An Inquiry into the Trans- 
cendental Conditions of Philosophy, 
by HERMAN DooyEweeErD. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, 1948. 80 pp. $1.50. 


Tue author is the founder of a new 
school of Calvinistic philosophy in Hol- 
land known as the “Philosophy of the 
Idea of Law.” This is his first work to 
appear in English. He goes down to the 
deeper roots of philosophical thought in 
an effort to discover the universal and 
necessary conditions of theoretical phi- 
losophy. He believes that modern phi- 
losophy has failed to examine critically 
its basic foundations. Consequently, its 
theoretical judgments contain “subjec- 
tive prejudices’’ which have led to 
wrong and conflicting conclusions, all 
of which claim to be based on pure and 
accurate intellectual premises. He pro- 
poses to get back to the “‘pre-theoretical 
judgments,” the hidden prejudices, to 
discern the reason for this muddled situ- 
ation. 

At times the style is difficult and the 
thought is frequently obscure. This is a 
deeply profound book throughout and 
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demands and deserves most careful and 
serious study by all who are interested 
in the basic problems of theology. It 
is a “fresh breeze” of a significant kind 
coming into Reformed thought. The 
author is not a rationalist. He is not an 
irrationalist. He is not a biblicist. He 
is a Calvinistic, that is, a theocentric 
philosopher. 
Ferx B. GEAR 





Atonement and Forgiveness, by JAcoB 
Tanner. Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, 1948. 114 pp. 


$1.75. 


Tuis is a stimulating treatment of the 
death of our Lord. The author states 
that God, in his purpose to save man, 
faced the problem of how to persuade 
man “to put to death his sinful self that 
God might live in him.” Man must be 
freed from the power of Satan, and also 
reconciled to God. This had to be done 
in a way that did not violate man’s per- 
sonal freedom. The term “forgiveness 
of sins” is used to cover the whole mean- 
ing of Christ’s death. No effort is made 
to relate the death of Christ to the jus- 
tice of God, in fact there is an implica- 
tion that it is not necessary. The author 
fails to make a clear distinction between 
“forgiveness of sins” and justification. 
He states that when man realizes that 
God has forgiven his sins his heart will 
overflow with the love of God. The 
work of the Holy Spirit in regeneration 
and sanctification is not very strongly 
emphasized. There are portions of the 
book which lead the reader to feel that 
the author leans toward the moral in- 
fluence theory of the atonement, and 
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that a ransom had to be paid to Satan. 
The chapter entitled “The Forgiveness 
of Sins in Action” is particularly good. 


Dan T. CALDWELL 





Is God Evident? by Geratp Hearn. 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1948. 
254 Pp. $3.00. 


For a generation or more now natural 
theology has been definitely but unjus- 
tifiably unfashionable. Its old basis un- 
dercut by nineteenth century develop- 
ments in science and its methods at- 
tacked from standpoints as far apart as 
Barthianism and religious pragmatism, 
most theologians have lost interest in it. 
Its reinstatement, however, is past due. 
It is needed, as the main streams of both 
Protestantism and Catholicism have 
recognized, to complement revealed 
theology. 

This book contributes admirably to 
that work of reinstatement. After being 
repelled by the author’s niggardly esti- 
mate of the Old Testament in the In- 
troduction (p. xvi) and the rather 
pointless discussion of saintliness in the 
first chapter (pp. 2-16), this reviewer 
became steadily more enthusiastic in his 
reading of the book. The author does 
not claim too much for natural the- 
ology. It is only, he says, the first of 
three piers in the bridge of faith, the 
others being dogmatic and mystical the- 
ology. His aim is simply to show that 
God can be seen in nature. He seeks 
and finds effective answers to three of 
the inescapable questions that man must 
put to himself and his world: “Where 
am I?” (Chapter 3, “The World of 
Lawful Freedom’’) ; “What am I?” 





(Chapter 4, ‘‘LifeasCreative 
Choice” ) ; and, “Who am I?” (Chapter 
5, “Consciousness as Continuous Com- 
munion” ). 

After having settled down to a stale- 
mate a decade ago, the whole question 
of the relationship of science and re- 
ligion is again being examined by scien- 
tists in many fields. The particular 
value of this book lies in its brilliant 
summary of the evidence, much of 
which will be new to most readers, as 
to the spiritual significance of the uni- 
verse. The footnotes, by the way, are 
of special interest and value. No one 
interested in this field can afford to miss 


me Seek. J. J. Murray 





Resurgence of the Gospel, by T. A. 
KaNTONEN. Muhlenberg Press, Phil- 
adelphia, 1948. 232 pp. $3.00. 

Tue author of this book is of Finnish 

background, the professor of dogmatics, 

pastoral psychology, philosophy of re- 
ligion, and systematic theology at Ham- 
ma Divinity School, Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio. He has pub- 
lished numerous articles and books on 
philosophy and religion, of which, per- 
haps, the best known is The Message of 
the Church to the World of Today. 

These writings have gained for him a 

widening interdenominational recogni- 

tion, and readers of the present volume 
will agree that it is richly deserved and 
wholly salutary. 

This volume is an expansion of a se- 
ries of lectures delivered by the author 
at the Midwinter Convocation of Lu- 
ther Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota, in 
January, 1947. The five chapters deal 
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with “The Contemporary Theological 
Scene,” “Justification by Faith and the 
Man of Today,” “The Living Word 
and the Present Need,” ‘‘Universal 
Priesthood and Life in Society,’ and 
“The Theology of the Gospel in Ac- 
tion.” 

As these chapter titles suggest, the 
treatment, though scholarly, is not re- 
mote from the practical life of our day. 
Here scholarship serves its real purpose 
of directing and enriching life. In ad- 
dition to being scholarly and practical, 
these discussions ring with the authentic 
note of Christianity as religious living. 
One hears the voice of the Master sing- 
ing forth from every page, and the read- 
er’s heart is made glad. 

The reviewer tried this book on an 
alert Sunday School teacher, not aca- 
demically trained in theology. The en- 
thusiastic response was not surprising, 
but it was gratifying. The thoughtful 
reader will know clearly how the grace 
of God through Christ, received by 
faith which is itself God’s gracious gift, 
saves from sin. It is a book to be thank- 


ful for. ANDREW K. RuLE 





The Life Everlasting, by Cyrit ALING- 
Ton. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1947. 121 pp. $2.25. 

Tue author is deeply concerned about 

the neglect of the last four articles of 

the Apostles’ Creed, the last of which 
is the title of his book. He addresses 
himself to the “ordinary church-goers” 
of Great Britain, hoping thereby to con- 
tribute in some small measure to the 

“conversion of England.” It is a tract 

for the times. 
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The author believes in “the unique 
value of personality,” that the develop- 
ment of personalities is the primary con- 
cern of the universe, and that its devel- 
opment during this life is so imperfect 
that “belief in a ‘world to come,’ in 
which the process can be continued, 
seems to be a necessity of thought.” Fur- 
ther, he holds that there is continuity 
between the present and the future life, 
and that without such beliefs and 
thoughts our present life would be fu- 
tile. 

Underlying these tenets, Plato’s doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul, of 
the soul’s continuity, may be discerned. 
The author directs us, however, to the 
New Testament, especially to St. John, 
for the substance and form of eternal 
life. “To know God is life eternal: to 
love is to live: and to love the brethren 
is to show our love for God and our 
knowledge of Him. The conclusion 
seems so simple that no one can fail to 
comprehend it. Our capacity for love 
is the gift of God: ‘we love, because 
He first loved us’ and thereby sowed the 
seed in our hearts: to love is, in this 
world, to be alive, for he who lives with- 
out love ‘is counted dead before God.’ 
however full of life he may seem to his 
contemporaries to be: in so far as he 
loves, he is qualified to participate in 
that life eternal where God is seen as He 
is: he possesses, in germ, the capacity 
to advance in that knowledge of God 
for which eternity cannot be too long. 

“Every act of self-surrender increases 
the life that is in us, and conversely 
every selfish act diminishes our true vi- 
tality.” 

The author draws heavily on Plato 
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and St. John, particularly as they are 
mediated to us by Archbishop Temple’s 
book, Nature, Man and God. His style 
is simple, direct, and candid—refresh- 
ing with its vital concern, uplifting with 
its sublime theme. 


CuHarRLEs F. McRae 





This Life and the Next: The Effect on 
This Life of Faith in Another, by 
P. T. Forsytu. The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, 1948. 111 pp. $2.00. 


Tue author was born in Aberdeen, 
Scotland, in 1842. He studied in Aber- 
deen, in London, and under Ritschl at 
Gottingen. After serving in five pastor- 
ates in England, he became, in 1901, 
principal of Hackney College in Lon- 
don, and served in that capacity until 
his death in 1921. He was not exactly 
what many of us would call orthodox, 
for he defended a modified form of the 
kenotic theory; and, in this volume, he 
bases a defense of prayers for the dead 
on a theory that would seem to be ir- 
reconcilable with the doctrine that “the 
souls of believers are, at their death, 
made perfect in holiness.” Like many 
of his contemporaries, he revealed the 
Ritschlian emphasis on an ethical in- 
terpretation of Christianity; but, unlike 
many of them, he also insisted that “we 
do not continue to get the Christian 
ethic . . . without the Christian creed.” 
He did good service in an orthodox 
direction. 

As the subtitle shows, he sought, in 
this volume, to defend the Christian 
doctrine of eternal life by showing its 
rich contribution to our life here and 
now. It is a good argument, expounded 
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in a winsome spirit and in a clear, read. | 
able style. 

The title suggests that the author was 
thinking of eternal life as the chrono. | 
logical successor to our life in time, and | 


such a conception does predominate at 


the beginning. This, however, appears 
to have been merely an apologetic con. 
cession to the loose thinking of the man 


: 
; 





in the street. For he soon makes it 
clear that eternal life is a different kind 
and quality of life which believers en- 
joy here and now. 

It is a good book. One is thankful to 
learn that its republication is only the 
first step in a program which will even- 
tually cover all of Dr. Forsyth’s writings. 


ANDREW K. RuLeE 





Thinking About Religion, by Max 
ScHOEN. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1946. 157 pp. $2.00. 


Mr. ScHOEN, who is head of the de- 
partment of psychology and education 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technolo- 
gy, has given much thought, so he de- 
clares in his Preface, to the question 
why religion (and particularly the 
Chritian religion) has been “a battle- 
ground for theologians, a subject of dis- 
putations for philosophers, a source of 
sectarian animosities and persecutions, 
and even a justification for bloody 
wars.” His conclusion is that Paul and 
other early Christians corrupted the 
pure Jewish ethic of Jesus and substi- 
tuted an amalgam of Greek metaphysics 
and the sacramentalism of the mystery 
religions. Mr. Schoen, as one would 
expect, thinks that “the Jesus of his- 
torical significance, he of unsurpassed 
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value to the human family as a supreme 
spiritual figure, stands out vividly in all 
his glory and splendor in the collections 
of utterances we know as the Sermon 
on the Mount” (p. 80). According to 
the author, it is when professed Chris- 
tians pretend to obey the precepts of 
this Sermon but actually wrangle over 
much less important matters regarding 
the person and work of Christ that oc- 
casion is given for heated animosities. 


Doubtless one can approve whole- 
heartedly Mr. Schoen’s castigation (pp. 
103-105) of hypocritical followers of 
Jesus, but in his appeal to the Sermon 
on the Mount as containing only pure 
ethics unalloyed with trouble-making 
metaphysics he is totally misinformed. 
As the water of the sea is salty wher- 
ever one dips it out, so wherever one 
goes in the Gospels—including the Ser- 
mon on the Mount—one meets with a 
“high” Christology. For example, the 
deity of Christ is inextricably woven 
into this Sermon in at least the follow- 
ing respects: (1) Jesus identifies the 
blessedness attendant on being perse- 
cuted for his sake with the blessedness 
involved in suffering persecution for 
righteousness’ sake (Matt. 5:10 f.). 
Anyone who thus speaks of himself as 
constituting the same norm in the life 
of others as “righteousness” speaks as 
no mere man. (2) The expression “I 
am come” (Matt. 5:17) suggests an 
acknowledgment of his pre-existence in 
another state and place. (3) Jesus takes 
for granted (Matt. 5:21-27) that he 
has the authority to set up a new scale 
of ultimate values—and this is a pre- 
rogative which only God enjoys. (4) 
Jesus takes for granted (Matt. 7:21) 
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that pious Jewish folk, who would never 
think of using the revered title of 
“Lord” in a religious context except to 
call upon God, will nevertheless use it 
in addressing himself. What audacity 
is this—unless he regarded himself as 
divine! (5) He boldly represents him- 
self (Matt. 7:21-23) as speaking and 
acting on the Day of Judgment as only 
God can speak and act. He will admit, 
he says, some into the Kingdom of 
Heaven; others he will not. The latter 
must “depart.” Mr. Schoen may be 
shocked, but Jesus’ words are perfectly 
plain; he regarded life in his presence 
as heaven, and banishment from his 
presence as hell. How far is this from a 
purely human Jesus! 


Bruce M. METZGER 





Our Protestant Heritage, by MEMBERS 
OF THE Facu.tty oF UNION THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY IN VIRGINIA. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, 1948. 224 


pp. $3.00. 


In this book “Our Protestant Heritage” 
is made to live. It is described as a tra- 
dition with historical continuity, essen- 
tial unity, and unquenchable vitality. 
There have been those who were Prot- 
estants at heart from the early dawn of 
the Hebrew religion. Their voice may 
be heard in the Old Testament eras of 
the patriarchs, prophets, historians, and 
poets. We find this approach to religion 
at its best in the teachings of Jesus and 
Paul. As the Christian church fought 
for her life against hostile and pagan 
influences, during the centuries of her 
growth, the spirit of Protestantism was 
at a low ebb. But in the sixteenth cen- 
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tury it took on unprecedented power 
and gave birth to the Reformation. 


Protestantism is not merely an iso- 
lated historical event. It is an attitude 
of heart, a spirit, a temper of mind. 
Those who stress what God does for 
man out of his great mercy, rather than 
what man can do to win the favor of 
God, give expression to the spirit of 
Protestantism. They are Protestants in 
spite of wide diversities in doctrine, 
polity, and forms of worship, for here 
lies the essential unity of our heritage. 


This tradition has remained dynamic. 
There has always been a vital core, a 
vibrant current in Christianity which 
man has never been able fully to en- 
crust or destroy. This has been the 
source of renewal when religion became 
“bottled” and barren. It will break 
through any mold into which man tries 
to put it and testify to the reality of the 
love of God in experience. 


A dynamic Protestantism must and 
will have something to say for our time 
and its conditions. The last chapter 
calls upon us to make this tradition vital 
in the economic, social, and moral life 
of the twentieth century. 


Ministers can bring to life some of 
the “dead wood” of their congregations 
by using this book in discussion and 
study groups. It will help laymen to 
catch the real spirit and task of Prot- 
estantism. It combines clarity and schol- 
arship, insight and exposition, instruc- 
tion and inspiration, the theological and 
the practical, and a critical attitude with 
a Christian spirit in an admirable fash- 
ion. 


Fe.rx B. Gear 
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Witness to the Light, F. D. Maurice’; 
Message for Today, by AtEc R. Vp. 
LER. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1948. 228 pp. $3.00. 


Tuts book seems to me very important, 
It is the first systematic study of Mau. 
rice’s theology; and Maurice was one 
of the most seminal theologians Eng. 
land has ever produced—not simply 
the Church of England, but English 
Christianity as a whole. Dr. Carpenter, 
no mean theologian himself, has said 
that all English theology in the last half 
century has been profoundly influenced 
by Maurice, more by him than by any 
other one man. Certainly one finds in 
him anticipations of much of the best 
contemporary thought. His influence 
is far greater today than in his lifetime. 

Yet Maurice has been but little read; 
partly because of a difficult style; partly 
because his books were largely written 
to particular controversies of his own 
day; partly because he did not write 
systematically; and today because his 
books are hard to get. Therefore it is an 
important event to have a careful study 
of his thought. 

Where Maurice is known at all, it is 
generally for his work in the initial 
stages of the Cooperatives, the Trade 
Unions, Christian Socialism, Working- 
men’s and Women’s colleges. What is 
not understood is that he embarked 
upon each of these activities because of 
theological convictions. They all were 
attempts to obey the will of God for 
the day. God’s will concerned every 
man and all creation; therefore every 
man had to have justice economically, 
and universal sonship had to be ex- 
pressed in the economic ordering of so- 
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ciety, and to secure these ends required 
Cooperatives, Trade Unions, educa- 
tional opportunities for working men 
and women. Christianity had to be so- 
cialized and socialism Christianized. It 
js impossible to understand his Chris- 
tian Socialism unless one understands 
his theology. His writings constantly 
remind me of William Temple’s be- 
cause of the interrelation of theology 
with politics and economics. 

Vidler brings out first Maurice’s dom- 
inant conviction—that Christ is Lord 
and Head of every man. In the light of 
what this meant to Maurice, Vidler ex- 
pounds the former’s view of a universal 
church, baptism, the other marks of 
“the universal and spiritual society,” 
the Bible, a “living politics,” the present 
role of the Church of England. In 
every chapter he draws out the con- 
temporary relevance of Maurice’s teach- 
ing. 

Dr. Vidler’s treatment of these topics 
is excellent—clear, judicious, to a large 
extent in Maurice’s own words. He has 
studied not only the few better-known 
books (like The Kingdom of Christ and 
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Theological Essays) but the other very 
little-known ones and the many pam- 
phlets. He knows his subject thorough- 
ly; he expounds it well; he writes ex- 
cellently and very interestingly. I com- 
mend the volume without reserve. 


ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE 





No Uncertain Sound: Sermons that 
Shaped the Pulpit Tradition, ed. by 
Ray C. Petry. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1948. 331 pp. 
$4.50. 

Aw anthology of sermons preached in 
the Christian church from the third cen- 
tury down to the time of the Reforma- 
tion. A learned and scholarly introduc- 
tion enables the reader to make the 
most of the source material and to un- 
derstand the significance of these early 
sermons that have shaped our pulpit 
tradition. In addition there is a brief 
introduction to each individual preach- 
er. A full bibliography with works of 
especial note given in annotated form 
serves both the critical introduction and 
the anthology proper. 


CSS 


Do you wish to sell your back issues of INTERPRETATION? The 


issues of January and April, 1947, are out of print, and INTERPRE- 


TATION will pay seventy-five cents each for these copies. 
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